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As up-to-date as next month's calendar! 
Now available at your Marine Corps Exchange 


or through the Leatherneck Bookshop 
$1.50 
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From Lucerne to Lansing, one thing remains the same... 
the cold crisp taste, the cheerful lift of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
Enjoy a bit of home...often. 


Be really refreshed... pause for Coke! 
SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


COPYRIGHT © 1959, tHE coca *COLA COMPANY ‘COKE’? IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The miles were endless and 
hotter than a galley grill, but this horn-toting 
Marine registers no complaint. 

The restorative powers of a cold drink and a 
hot dog are momentarily eclipsed by the happy 
union of solid ice and sizzling feet. 

By the time the ice is reduced to a puddle, 
Artist AMSgt John DeGrasse’s cover hero will 
have consumed both the drink and the dog in 


Ath. 


the pavement 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at 
least FIVE WEEKS before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address LEATHERNECK 
Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
Send OLD address with new, enclosing if possible 
your address label. The Post Office will not for- 
ward copies unless you forward 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 
POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed to a 
member of the United States military service, 
whose address has been changed by official orders, 
it may be forwarded except to overseas FPO's 
without additional postage. See section 157.4 Postal 
Manual. Send form 3579 to Leatherneck, P.O. Box 
1918, Washington 13, D. 


extra postage. 
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SALUTING IN A VEHICLE 


Dear Sir: 

I have a question regarding the hand 
salute. My question is, when I am a 
passenger in a military vehicle and 
upon meeting an officer and recognizing 
him to be an officer, am I required to 
salute? 

I say and have been taught that I 
would, but others say no. Am I right or 
not? If so, where can I find it in 
writing to prove it to others? 

ASgt Fred N. Conklin 
H&MS-1, MWHG 
lst MAW, AirFMFPac 


@® Training Section, G-3 Division, 
HQMC, commented as follows: 

“Paragraph 2050.5.b of the Marine 
Corps Drill Manual states, ‘You may 
salute—while seated in a vehicle.’ The 
specific situation presented is_ not 
covered in Navy Regulations or the 
Marine Corps Drill Manual. In such a 
situation such factors as the speed of 
the vehicle, traffic conditions and other 
circumstances surrounding the meeting 
must be considered. ASgt Conklin 
should check with his commanding of- 
ficer tor local regulations on this matter. 

“In the absence of specific instruc- 
tions there are always the general rules 
of common sense and good manners, as 
well as the old axiom ‘when in doubt, 
SALUTE’.”—Ed. 


CREASES IN COTTON SHIRTS 


Dear Sir: 

There have been recent discussions 
within this organization about military 
creases in cotton khaki shirts. Some of 
the men state that it is illegal to press 
a cotton khaki shirt with military 
creases and some say just the opposite. 


SOUND 


\__ OFF 


Edited by 
AMSgt Francis J. Kulluson 


In the past 10 years I have been in 
the Marine Corps I have been led to 
believe that it is up to the discretion of 
the base commander or the immediate 
commanding officer as to whether to 
approve or disapprove of military 
creases. 

As for myself, I believe that a cotton 
khaki shirt with military creases 


presents a much neater appearance than 
one without them. My biggest reason 
for this belief is that most men will 
take a shirt that has been laundered 
and folded, and put it on without even 
pressing the wrinkles out. This man 
could never be as neat looking as the 
man who takes the time to press these 
wrinkles out and puts military creases 
in his shirt. 

If I were the commanding officer of 
a man who put military creases in his 
shirt, I think that his military bearing 
and neatness would be more evident 
than the man who puts on a shirt fresh 
from the laundry. After all, military 
bearing doesn’t exist just because a 
man puts on a clean uniform every day. 
It is the man who takes a little time to 
try and make his uniform presentable 
not only to his commanding officer, but 
also to the people around him, both 
military and civilian alike. 

I agree that a man can make his 
khaki shirt presentable by merely press- 
ing the wrinkles out and he would also 
appear to me to be a “squared away” 
looking individual. But I certainly 
would not frown on a man that took a 
little more time to put military creases 
in his shirt. 

Chapter 49 of the Marine Corps 
Manual states that a cotton khaki shirt 
shall be worn as it is issued or sold 
through cash sales. But I fail to recog- 
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Nobody has to tell this Marine the 
most important reason in the 
world for peace. 

He holds it in his arms. 

But the cold fact is: peace costs 
money. Money for strength to 
help keep the peace. Money for 
science and education to make 
peace lasting. And money saved 
by individuals to keep our econ- 
omy healthy. 

Every U.S. Savings Bond you 
buy is a direct investment in 
America’s Peace Power. It not 





only earns money for you. It 
earns peace. It helps us keep the 
things worth keeping. 
Are you buying as many as 
you might? 
HELP STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY ULS. 
SAVINGS 
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The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. 
The Treasury Department thanks The Advertising 
Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation, | 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


nize this as saying military creases are 
taboo. When I am asked by my juniors 
to define this chapter I can only state 
it neither suggests military creases, nor 
does it state that military creases are 
not allowed. Could you please give me 
a more definite answer to the above 
question? 
ASSgt Phillip J. Candiano 
VMT-1, 2d MAW 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N. C. 


@ Permanent Marine Corps Uniform 
Board, HQMC, had this to say: 
“Chapter 49 of the Marine Corps 
Manual does not require military 
creases in cotton khaki shirts. It is not 
feasible for commercial laundries to 
crease and then fold the cotton shirt, 
and owing to limited pressing facilities 
at certain installations such a require- 
ment is not justified. In addition the 
cotton oxford cloth used in khaki shirts 


will not retain the ‘sharp’ military 
creases except under extremely favor- 
able conditions. 

“For the above reasons this matter 
is left to the discretion of the com- 


manding officer.”—Ed. 


“SEA-BAT" 


Dear Sir: 

Shame on Leatherneck for exposing 
the ‘‘sea-bat’” episode on board the 
USS Boxer in your May issue. Think 
of how many of your readers, Marines 
and sailors alike, will now pass up the 
chance of eye-witnessing the rare 
species of the ‘‘sea-bat’’. 

Many plans go into capturing this 
rare creature. First, detection by radar 
(bats have radar?) or visual means, the 
captain changing course to approach 
the vicinity of detected bat, (captain 
makes admiral if capture is successful) 
bat lookouts, bat watches, and bat 
stalking parties are formed, then the 


inevitable capture of the bat (not un- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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"You can't say | didn't warn you folks 
the roads were in icy condition." 
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Al Capp — Creator of 
“Li/l Abner” 






Harry Haenigsen on 
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Milton Caniff _ Creator of 


“Steve Canyon” Prize Winner 





“Penny” and “Our Bill’’ 


Rube Goldberg — Pulitzer 






: 


Draws 





Willard Mullin — Champ of 
sports cartoonists 


Gurney Williams —Cartoon 
Editor of Look Magazine 






Virgil(Vip)Partch-" Picasso” 
of panel cartoonists 


Whitney Darrow, Jr.-Sophis- 
ticated advertising cartoons 
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Barney Tobey — Cartoon 
covers for top magazines 





Dick Cavalli — Creator of 
“Morty Meekle” 


The Famous Artists Schools and America’s Greatest 
Cartoonists Proudly Announce the 


Now You Can Prepare at 








Home for a Fascinating 


Money-Making Career in Cartooning 


If you like to draw ... if a well-pay- 
ing career in cartooning appeals to 
you (either part time or full time) 
... you may now get the training 
you need directly from the Famous 
Artists Schools of Westport, Conn. 
This celebrated art school will teach 
you at home and in your spare time, 
everything you need to know to pre- 
pare for success as a cartoonist. 
The top men in the field have 
created the new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. They now can pass 
on to you everything they know 
about cartooning. In fact, studying 
their new course is almost like watch- 
ing them at work. You learn their 
every technique, every trade secret, 
every detail of their studio work. 
Their course uses “show-how” in- 
struction to give you complete, prac- 
tical, personal guidance no other art 
school could afford. It contains more 
than four thousand pictures—almost 
all of them drawn especially for this 
course. As a student, you have the 
added advantage of individual advice 
and criticism. Your instructors keep 
watch over your progress, show you 
—with actual overlay drawings and 


through long personal letters—how 
to correct and improve your work. 
Your progress should be rapid. In 
the very first lesson you begin to 
draw cartoons. 

Right now, the cartoon field is 
booming. Magazine editors, adver- 
tisers, art buyers, comic book pub- 
lishers and greeting card houses are 
seeking new talent for thousands 
of jobs and free-lance assignments 
waiting to be done. Whether you live 
in a city, small town, even out in the 
country—whether you want to work 
full time or part time, there are doz- 
ens of ways to make good money in 
cartooning. Graduates of this course 
will be first in line for the best 
assignments. So take advantage of 
this premier announcement to find 
out what this remarkable course has 
to offer. 

Our fascinating, illustrated 32- 
page brochure will tell you all about 
this practical new course. It contains 
valuable information on cartoon 
markets and opportunities today 
and advice on entering the cartoon 
field. It costs you nothing. Mail 
coupon today! 





You could be one of the 
famous cartoonists of tomorrow. 


Se ae ee 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 
CARTOON COURSE 


Studio 228-N Westport Connecticut 


| 

| 

| 

I want to be one of the first to find | 

out allaboutthe new Famous Artists | 
Cartoon Course. Please send me, 

without charge or obligation, your | 

descriptive 32-page brochure. | 

| 

| 
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| 
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AT A PRICE & TERMS 
YOU CAN AFFORD! 


Select and buy DIRECTLY THRU THE MAIL 
5 to 320 acre cattle, lake and river front 
Valley and Mountain Ranch Sites. 


CALIFORNIA 
OREGON - WASHINGTON 


Farm and Ranch sites low as $25 per acre. 
Easy Terms start at $50 down and $25 month. 


IT’S FREE 
OUR NEW BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING 


a PLAN 
THE CAL-ORE RANCH 


Dee} Hi 
OWNERSHIP PLAN 


Makes EVERY SERVICEMAN ELIGIBLE to 
Own A Cal-Ore Ranch. Write today 


CAL-ORE RANCHES 
8512-LX Whitworth Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
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D Quan Resilient a Stainless Steel 





"No. 4A Resilient stainless steel $] 950 
band, smartly tailored design Tax Incl. 
1/20 12 Kt. gold filled adjustable clips 

No. 4 All 10 Kt. Tempered solid $Q500 
yellow gold with adjustable clips Tax Incl. 


No. 1 “Seruice WHodet” 


Resilient Surgical Stainless steel 
with adjustable plain clips...... $450 

Order now. Small—-Medium—Large 
5/8" and 11/16" lug widths 

The ORIGINAL DON JUAN wrist band is a revo- 

lutionary patented development in a clasp- 

on type watch band. No other band like it. 

© Shaped to fit the contour of the wrist 

© Comfortable in all climates. 

AT YOUR JEWELER OR WRITE DIRECT 














Send for FREE descriptive brochure 


Dow Yuan WAIch BANDS 





29 E. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 2, ILL. 








SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 4] 


usual to be captured in the CPO 
quarters). 

The big moment comes as personnel 
with choked-up emotion registered on 
their faces are invited to witness this 
rare bird. (Military courtesy applies— 
officers at the head of the line). 

In my opinion “sea-bats” which are 
only found in deep water and miles 
from land should be treated as a mystic 
mystery of the deep and not to be 
exposed to the potential “bat watcher.” 

R. W. Spechhardt, EMC, USN 
(Bat Lookout in 1944) 
Navy Recruiting Station 
Huron, S. D. 


@ Leatherneck regrets letting the “bat” 
out of the bag.—Ed. 


RETRAINING 


Dear Sir: 

At the present I am a security guard 
in Geneva, Switzerland, and I would 
like some information about getting my 
MOS changed. My present MOS is 
3371 (cook) and I would like to have it 
changed to the 02 Field (Intelligence). 

I have been out of my MOS for over 
six months and will be out of it for at 
least two more years. I have not been 
school-trained in my MOS and have no 
desire to return to it.... 

After I return from this tour of duty 
I will have three years more to serve 
on this enlistment. I would like to 
know what the exact qualifications and 
schools for the 02 Field are? 

ASgt. Francis J. Ellis 
American Consulate General 
Geneva, Switzerland 


@ Head, Classification Unit, Personnel 
Department, HQMC, said: 

“Information concerning the 
qualifications tor each MOS in Occupa- 
tional Field 02 may be found in the 
MOS Manual, NAVMC_ P-1008-PD 
(Rev. 1954). 

“MCO 1500.12 contains a complete 
listing of all courses of instruction for 
which the Marine Corps has quotas. 
Lines 7, 8, 9, and 11 on page 6 show the 
courses available in Occupational Field 
02. 

“In addition to the above, MCO 
1221.3B contains intormation concern- 
ing assignment restrictions. Occupa- 
tional Fields 02 and 33 are considered 
to be ‘over’. Any request for retraining 
should be in accordance with his order 
and the provisions of Chapters 6 and 7 
of the Marine Corps Manual.”’—Ed. 
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GI INSURANCE PROBLEM 


Dear Sir: 

I am a former Marine and I have a 
problem that has been perplexing me 
for some time concerning my GI insur- 
ance. I joined the Corps in April, 1948, 
and was discharged in July, 1953. I had 
a National Service Life Insurance 
policy all the time I was in the service. 
I don’t remember the month or year 
that this insurance was given free to all 
personnel, but I know that although it 
was, I continued paying for it for per- 
sonal reasons for some time after. 

Now, after some months of this a 
directive came down from Washington 
saying that I had to take this free in- 
surance. I would like to know if I can 
claim any or all of the money I put into 
it after it became free, or is there too 
much red tape involved? 

I would appreciate it if you can give 
me some information as to whom I 
might contact. 

George Waleski 
3117 W. Greenfield Ave. 
Milwaukee 15, Wisc. 


@ VA Headquarters told us that per- 
sons living in the Midwest should write 
to the VA District Office, Fort Snelling, 
St. Paul 11, Minn. Policy holders living 
on the East Coast may write to the 
VA District Office, P.O. Box 8079, 
Philadelphia 1, Pa., and those living on 
the West Coast should contact the VA 


District Office, Denver Federal Center, 
Denver 2, Colo. Always try to include 
your policy number.—Ed. 





$10,000.00 


SENIOR SERVICE 


Dear Sir: 

While reading a book titled, Here’s 
The Answer by Albert Mitchell, I ran 
across a question stated in this man- 
ner: ‘‘Which is the oldest branch of the 
Armed Services in the United States— 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps or the 
Coast Guard?” 

The author’s answer was as follows: 
“It is a moot question, over which the 
various branches of the service have 
argued for many years. However, the 
best historical evidence points to the 
order of founding, as follows: First, the 
Army; second, the Navy; third, the 
Marines and fourth, the Coast Guard. 
The Army was founded when various 
state militia were unified under the 
Continental Congress and George Wash- 


ington was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief on June 14, 1775. On October 
13th of that same year, the Continental 
Congress authorized the acquisition of 
two vessels of war—which can be con- 


sidered to be the inauguration of the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 
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describes 
Aviation- 
Electronics- Electrical 


Equipment Shares 
of GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


A mutual fund offering an 
investment in the growth 
possibilities of selected com- 
mon stocks of the aviation— 
electronics—electrical equip- 
ment industries. 
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and 14%” saplings. Thong holes in hilt. 


Made of strong, durable leather! 


Reliable Combat 
Equipment 





The First Commercially Available Custom Grade, Hand Processed 
Blade of 8 Grain 1095 Carbon Steel—with a high elastic limit—55 to 
57 Rockwell Hard. Of the Quality wrought by the Ancient Armorers 
improved to the Ruggedness and Durability now possible with modern 
American Craftsmanship. A Blade that takes and holds an edge! 


A Bowie-Type Knife with 6” blade that will chip dry Oak or Hickory at a 
45° angle and still hold its edge. Of optimum weight and balance for camp- 
craft, combat or survival. A strong Handle capped with an octagonal ham- 
mer head. Thirty saw teeth, untouchable by an ordinary file, on the back of 
the blood-grooved blade, will cut thru plexiglass, aluminum skin metal, steel cable 
Finished in a beautiful, rust-resistant blue! 
A SAFE Reinforced Scabbard with belt loop and various thong holes—with thong— 
permits mounting in numerous positions. 


AT LAST! A KNIFE WORTHY OF PERSONAL OWNERSHIP 
BY MEN WHO ARE DETERMINED TO SURVIVE 


THE VAN ORDEN-WIGINGTON COMBAT AND SURVIVAL KNIFE BUILT BY 
MARBLE ARMS COMPANY TO THE SPECIFICATIONS OF MEN OF EXPERIENCE 


A sharpening stone in a handy pocket. 


A $25.00 Value Available to Fighting Men Anywhere in the APO and FPO Postal Sys- 
tem for $16.00 POSTPAID (Probably less at your Post Exchange—Ask for It!) 


The Knife from which the new BuAer Survival Knife Specifications are drawn! 


EVALUATORS LTD. 


QUANTICO, VA. 


Dependable Target 
Equipment 


















AMERICA’S FINEST 
OFFICERS’ EQUIPMENT 


SERVING SINCE 1940 


DEALER—MANUFACTURER— 
IMPORTER—FINEST QUALITY | 


Badges—Belts —Caps— Gloves 
— Insignia —Shirts— Chevrons 
—Swords—Swagger Sticks and 
other items necessary to the 
serviceman. 


Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 


other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 


America’s finest and most com- lished in this column as a service to 


plete line of uniform acces- our readers. 
sories. U.S. Distributor and To avoid errors, all names and 
Representative for Japanese addresses must be printed or typed. 


Swords and Swagger Sticks. 
- oe _ 
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EQUIPMENT CO. 





Former Marine Owen (Red) Wil- 
liams, Box 453a, Route #4, Pryor Rd., 
Lee’s Summit, Mo., to hear from Earl 
CARPENTER anyone who 
id with him at Camp Pendleton, Ocean- 
side, Calif. 


or served 





PFC Kenneth L. Chapuisat, “FE” Co., 
2d Bn., Sixth Marine Regiment, Second 
Marine Division, FMF, Camp Lejeune, 





MADISON, NEW JERSEY 





N. C., to hear from PFC Patrick 
; | HYNES or anyone knowing his where- 
| abouts. 
from the TRIUMPH o.oo: 
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Head this sleek Triumph 
Thunderbird toward anywhere! 
You'll be there quicker than 
you can say, Shores of Tripoli. 
And at a cost that makes a 
Marine pay envelope smile. 
Fully powered, smooth running, 
easy handling. Triumph is the 
way to travel. Makes sense for 
one or two. Owning one is much 
easier than you think. 


See your nearest 
‘Triumph dealer. 


SEND COUPON 


TO NEAREST 
f ADDRESS! 
y ERMRERHRERHEEE Ee 
‘ 4 In the West: In the East: 


JOHNSON MOTORS, INC. 
267 W. Colorado St., 
Pasadena 1, Cal. 


FREE: Please send me the new 1959 full-color Triumph catalog 
showing your complete line of models. 


THE TRIUMPH CORPORATION 
Towson, Baltimore 4, Md. 


P [] Check here if you wish the name, address and telephone 
eo", number of your nearest authorized TRIUMPH dealer. 
a Name WIR cyst cctv 
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ASgt Robert Henry, 1817 Lemon St., 
Oceanside, Calif., to hear from ASgt 
Eli M. LUX, last known to be serving 
with the Rifle Range Detachment, Ma- 
rine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 

eo se 

Former Marine Adolph R. Kainrath, 
6440 West 79th St., Oak Lawn, IIl., to 
hear from Warren F. ROHDE, mobil- 
ized with a Marine Aviation squadron 
in 1940. 


Former Marine Jerry Chiss, George 
Washington University, Hospital Ward 
2-D, 23d St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
to hear from anyone who served with 


him in HMR-163, HMR-261 or HMR- 
162. 
Louis J. Gleason, Route #6, Box 


433, Port Orchard, Wash., to hear 
from PFC L. L. CUPPS. 
* * % 

J. J. Warden, 436 South Lake Ave., 

Phillips, Wis., to hear from ASgt 

Alfred N. WOOD, last known to be 


serving with the Marine Air Detach- 
ment, NATTC, Memphis, Tenn. 


Doris T. Dillingham, 33 Briarcliff 
Rd., Marlton, N. J., to hear from AGy- 
Set and Mrs. William (Bill) SALLIN, 
or anyone knowing their whereabouts. 


ASgt William E. Hanley, G-2 Sec- 
tion, Headquarters Co., First Marine 
Brigade, FMF, c/o FPO, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to hear from ACpl John 


FRANCIS or anyone knowing his 
whereabouts. Also to hear from any- 
one who served with Company 164, 


MCRD, San Diego in August 1955. 


Former Marine Charles H. Smith, 
Star Route, St. James, Mo., to hear 
from ASgt Ralph C. EUGLEY or any- 
one knowing his whereabouts. 


Mrs. Mary Gregory, 373 Weston St., 
Aurora, Ill., to hear from ACpl Martin 
S. GOLDEN, last known to be serving 
at the Marine 
Barstow, Calif. 


Corps Supply Center, 


PFC John C. Prescott, “B” Co., Ma- 
rine Barracks, Clarksville Base, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., to hear from anyone who 
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DON’T CARRY IT... WEAR IT! 


The LIBERTY PAK is so small and light 
(weighs less than 6 oz.) you can strap 
it to your leg (it hides under your pant 
leg out of sight) or you can hide it under 
your Jumper. Now you can leave the 
base with everything you need (shaving 
gear, toothbrush, toothpaste, hair oil 
and shaving lotion + all in unbreak- 
able plastic bottles) and carry nothing 
in your hands. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MAIL $2.00 to: 
KENFIELDS PRODUCTS 
SAN CLEMENTE, CALIFORNIA 





Whenever your 
INSIGNIA 


Bears the 
2 = oe — 
ky 


You Possess an Officially 
Approved Gold Filled and/or 
Sterling Silver Rhodium Finish Emblem 


Where 
QUALITY 
is 


FOREMOST 


Hilborn Hamburger, Inc. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 














[BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 
directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 














SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 4] 


Navy. On November 10th of that year, 
the Continental Congress authorized the 
raising of two battalions of Marines— 
and this was the start of their Marine 
Corps.” 

Being a former Marine and having a 
rusty, but fair knowledge of Marine 
Corps history and tradition, I disagree 
with the author. If my memory serves 
me well, the Marine Corps is a few 
days older than the Navy and when the 
Marine Corps flag and Navy flag are 
carried together, the Marine Corps flag 
is carried on the right, in the place of 
seniority. 

A correction, if I am wrong or a 
notification if I am correct, would be 
greatly appreciated by other former 
Marines and myself. 

A/1ic Gabriel Feindt 
6314 Air Base Group 
ISO Section 
APO 970, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ The author is correct. Resolutions 
of the Continental Congress established 
the Army on June 14, 1775; the Navy 
on October 13, 1775; and the Marine 
Corps on November 10, 1775. The Ma- 
rines follow the Army and precede the 
Navy in shore ceremonies as a tradition 
of long standing. This tradition was 
affirmed by pronouncements of the 
Joint Board (Army and Navy) in 1910, 





Regulation 


Name Stamp 


size 1/4” to 1/2” 


Price $1.00 
or 
Two for $1.75 


Please state name, address 


and size desired 


THE STAMP HOUSE 
Box 434 


Yukon, Florida 





1927 and 1929. It was reaffirmed by the 
National Military Eestablishment in 
1949.—Ed. 





RAISING THE COLORS 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing in regards to a question 
concerning the American Flag. While 
in the Marine Corps I learned the flag 
was always raised at 0800 and lowered 
at sunset. 

I recently had a discussion with a 
person who was in*the Air Force, sta- 
tioned in Germany in 1953. He is try- 
ing to tell me that they raised the 
American Flag at 0600 and lowered it 
at 1730 (5:30 p.m.). I would therefore 
like to know if the American Flag is 
ever, or has ever, been raised before 
0800 by the Marine Corps or any other 
service. 

Robert F. West 
20 Hillsdale Ave. 
Wethersfield 9, Conn. 


® Historical Branch, G-3, HQMC, told 
us: 

“In the naval service the flag is raised 
at 0800 and lowered at sunset. 

“In the Army and the Air Force, the 
flag is raised at reveille and lowered at 


retreat. Local commanders establish 

the hours of reveille and retreat.’”—Ed. 
PROMOTIONS 

Dear Sir: 


I have a question in regards to pro- 
motions. I served for three years in the 
Regular Marine Corps from April, 1953, 
to April 1956. I came back in the Corps 
in July of 1958 as a Reservist on ex- 
tended active duty. 

I took my test for E-5 in December, 
1958, and passed it. According to the 
rules, if I make E-5 before I integrate 
I will be reduced in rank upon integra- 
tion. I am not eligible to integrate until 
I have been back on active duty one 
year. 

It seems to me that since I took the 
test after I came back on active duty, 
I should be able to be promoted and 
keep it upon integration. 

ASegt G. G. Palmer 
Base Maint, Bn., MCB 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ Head, Military Personnel Procure- 
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"| hate Lance Corporals, Corporals, Acting Sergeants, Sergeants, 
Staff Sergeants, Acting Gunnery Sergeants, Gunnery Sergeants, 
Acting Master Sergeants, First Sergeants, etc, etc, etc!" 


Leatherneck Magazine 








ment Branch, HQMC, said this: 

“The substance of current regulations 
as described by ASgt Palmer is correct. 
This Headquarters has therefore acted 
favorably upon official requests from 
individuals to integrate, waiving the 
provisions of MCO 1001.3D, paragraph 
6c(1) relative to the 12 months active 
duty requirement, provided approval is 
recommended by the Marine’s com- 
manding officer.” —Ed. 


ORAL REPORTS BY CO'S 


Dear Sir: 
In reference to a battalion parade a 
discussion has arisen as to the correct 





ORDERED TO LEJEUNE??? 
VISITING LEJEUNE??? 


Arrange accommodations in advance 
with MSet. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, 
owners and operators of THE 
COASTAL Motel. Located one mile 
south of Jacksonville, conveniently 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
modations. Phone 


4945. 


Reasonable rates. 


COASTAL MOTEL 
Jacksonville, N. C. 








terminology to be used by the battery/ 
company commanders when making 
their report to the adjutant. 

According to paragraph 3151.8b (page 
3-25) of the Marine Corps Drill Man- 
ual, it should be as follows: 

“On REPORT, the company com- 
manders, in succession from right to 


left, salute and report, “ - - - - Com- 
pany, all present or accounted for,” or 
“- - - Company - - - men and/or 


officers absent.” 
In other words, the letter designation 
TURN PAGE 





IN SAN DIEGO 
IT'S THE 
PACIFIC REST MOTEL 


Headquarters for Traveling Marines, 
their friends and families. Across 
the boulevard from the maingate, U. 
S. Marine Recruit Depot. Located in 
the center of the city and easy access 
to all points of interest. Bring the 
family, we have single, double and 
family type accommodations with 
phones, PBX, free TV and free 
coffee. 


Our adjoining PACIFIC SERVICES 
offers excellent 4 hour Cleaning, 
Pressing, Laundry, Mens Shop, Bar- 
ber Shop, Shoe Shop and Cceffee 
Shop. 

Next door: Bowling, Cocktail Lounge 
and Restaurants. 

Call Cypress 8-8364 or write Pacific 
Rest Motel, 4101 Pacific Highway, 
San Diego, California. 


FLORIDA OPPORTUNITY! 


BILL STERN... 
Dean. of American 
Sportcasters, says 
“t've been looking 
for the perfect 
FLORIDA location 
for years... 


‘CAPE CORAL IS MY CHOICE!’ 


There are hundreds of wonderful reasons why CAPE 
CORAL is the choice of thousands of American families 
| who have already invested over $9,000,000 in water- 
front homesites there. It will be YOUR choice, too! 


In all Florida — no spot more lovely . . . nor detter 
| located 2345 picturesque Waterview homesites with 
| full waterfront pleasure privileges . . . and 4986 

Ultra-choice Waterfront homesites fronting on 76 
| miles of navigable waterways. All just 5 to 6 miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico and its rich promise of 
record-breaking tarpon, sea trout, snook, bonito 
and channel bass. 










| 
| 


Yes, you'll love life on Cape Coral’s 3345 acres on 
the scenic banks of the Caloosahatchee River oppo- 
site Fort Myers’ schools, churches, shopping centers, 
tropic beauty and fabulous points of interest—its 








COCOCOCCECOOECH SEO CS 


immediate adjacency to Pine Island, Sanibel Island, 
Captiva Island—fishermen’s paradises all; beaches 
dotted with exquisite shells and fringed by blue 
Gulf waters . . . and the Caloosahatchee is the 
western terminus of Florida's cross-state inland 
waterway that can be cruised from the Gulf all the 
way to the Atlantic Ocean! Fort Myers on the famous 
Tamiami Trail—U.S. 41 so easily—accessible by 
train, plane, bus, boat or car. 


CAPE CORAL, on Florida’s beautiful Gulf 

Coast, is offered and sold on merit 

alone—for as little as $20 down and 

$20 per month! 

SEND FOR AND READ 
THE EXCITING 


“CAPE CORAL STORY” 
It’s yours for the asking— 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Send No Money, Please eh tree 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 


Lee County and Ft.Myers * Dade County ¢ Florida State 
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on the mile-wide 
Caloosahatchee 
River... 


ee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ee 


LEATHERNECK MAGAZINE 
Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Please rush my FREE copy of “The Cape Coral 
Story” in full color. 
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. «has yet to shoot over 193?" 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


of the company/battery precedes the 
word company/battery. 

On the other hand, according to 
NAVMC 1090-ADM (Rev) List of 
Marine Corps Activities, Publications 
Allowance and Distribution dated 
January, 1959, lists letter designated 
companies/batteries with the letter 
designation following the word com- 
pany/battery. 

I say that in lieu of the Official List 
of Marine Corps Activities and the out- 
moded Marine Corps Drill Manual we 
should take the initiative and correctly 
report when called to do so. 

AMSegt Robert Ehly 
“A” Btry., lst 75mm. AAA Bn. 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. 


@ Training Section, G-3 Division, HQ- 
MC, clarified this: 

“The purpose of the Marine Corps 
Drill Manual (currently being revised ) 
‘is to furnish information concerning, 
and to prescribe procedures for, all close 
order drill and military ceremonial 
evolutions involving units of the Ma- 
rine Corps’. The purpose of the List of 
Marine Corps Activities, Publications 
Allowance and Distribution is to ‘in- 
corporate into one volume the addresses 
of the majority of Marine Corps units 
and their publications allowance’. The 
latter publication has no connection 
with ceremonial procedures regardless 
of date of publication.’—Ed. 





SALUTING RULES VARY 


Dear Sir: 

Chapter 21 paragraph 2110 sub para- 
graph 5 states: “A person in the naval 
service not in uniform shall, in render- 
ing. salutes or exchanging greetings, 
comply with the rules and customs 
established for civilians; except that 
when saluting another person in the 
armed services, the hand salute shall be 
used.” 

For example, if a Marine officer is 
in civilian clothes and uncovered and is 
saluted by another person in_ the 
Armed Services does he acknowledge 
the salute with a hand salute even 
though he is uncovered? 

IstLt R. J. Woeckener 
Marine Barracks, Naval Base 
Norfolk 11, Va. 
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® Training Branch, G-3 Division, HQ- 
MC, clarified this: 

“..». Paragraph 7110 of U.S. Navy 
Regulations, Subparagraph 3. states, 
‘All salutes received when in uniform 
shall be returned; at other times salutes 
received shall be appropriately acknowl- 
edged. Persons uncovered shall NOT. 
salute, except when failure to do so 
would cause ‘embarrassment or misun- 
derstanding.’ 

‘No Marine would expect a hand 
salute to be returned by an uncovered 
Marine officer and there would be no 
‘embarrassment or misunderstanding’ 
in such a case. On the other hand, a 
Marine assigned duty with a military 
service of a friendly foreign power may 
find himself saluting (1) covered or un- 
covered (2) indoors or out (3) in uni- 
form or civilian clothes, in order to 
avoid ‘embarrassment or  misunder- 
standing’. Specific rules on_ saluting 
will vary.’—Ed. 





OFFICER TRAINING PROGRAM 


Dear Sir: 

I have been in the Marine Corps only 
a short time and received my stripe out 
of boot camp. I shall be 20 years old 
this month and have a degree from an 
accredited junior college. 

My proficiency marks have been very 
good and it has been my intense de- 
sire to become an officer. I have been 
informed that even though I have an 
outstanding record I would not be 
eligible to attend the Officers Candidate 
School unless I have four years of 
college. Is this true and am I eligible 
in any way for the O.C.S. program? 
I would appreciate it very much if you 
could answer this all-important ques- 
tion for me, as it seems there is doubt 
surrounding this entire matter. 

PFC Daniel P. Gerrish 
Gen. Sup. & Maint. Co. 
M.S. & M. Bn., 2d F.S.R. 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@ Reserve Candidate Unit, Officer Sec- 
tion, Military Personnel Procurement 
Branch, HQMC, told us: 

“The only Marine Corps officer train- 
ing program for which PFC Gerrish 
may be eligible at the present time, is 
the Marine Aviation Cadet program, 
which leads to appointment to com- 
missioned rank in the Marine Corps 
Reserve and designation as a Naval 
Aviator. PFC Gerrish may submit his 

TURN PAGE 








Behind the Lines ... 


AMSegt Clayton R. Barrow, 
Jr. joined our writing staff 
from Hq, 4thMCRRD. He has 
had a number of interesting 
assignments in his 18-year 
career, including tours of duty 
as a brig warden, a staff NCO 
Club manager, a member of an 
arctic expedition, an athletic 
publicity director, and as a 
cartoonist for Leatherneck, 
Camp Lejeune’s Globe and San 
Diego’s Chevron. 

He got into the writing field 
in Korea where he was a com- 
bat correspondent and _ artist 
with Reconnaissance Company. 

Clay has been a busy man 
since his arrival on the maga- 
zine. “Operation Vigilance” on 
pages 40 to 45 and “The E.I.” 
on 52 to 57 are his first two 
stories for Leatherneck. 

* oe 

ASSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 
came to our photographic sec- 
tion from Hq, IstMCRRD, 
where he was NCOIC, District 
Photo Lab. He became a pho- 
tographer in 1951 at MCS, 
Quantico. 

In his 10-year career, he has 
done photographic work at 
Camp Lejeune, Little Creek 
and with the Third Division in 
Japan. 

On Russ’ first Leatherneck 
assignment, (May’s “Copter 
Carrier”) he took a photo of 
Marines about to board trans- 
port helicopters on the flight 
deck of the USS Boxer. A 
print has been requested for 
hanging in the office of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Like all our photographers, 
he’s constantly looking for the 
new and different picture. We 
think he got one in his fine 
overall view of Quantico’s Basic 
School in this month’s “The 
E.I.” He climbed a 125-foot 
water tower to get it. 


AMSgt Bernard M. “Duke” 


Rosoff has been wearing two 
hats since he joined us in Jan- 
uary. He is a staff writer and 
Assistant Production Editor. 
He was Editorial Chief and Ist- 
Set of the Marine Corps Gazette 
for four years prior to coming 
to Leatherneck. 

He joined the Marine Corps 
in 1941 and, during WWIHL, 
saw action at Guadalcanal, 
Cape Gloucester, Peleliu’ and 
Okinawa as a tank man. He 
began writing in 1949, 

He is a graduate of the 
Navy’s Journalism School and 
Parris Island’s  IstSgt-SgtMaj 
School. 

Duke is a faithful disciple 
of Isaac Walton and, although 
his Canadian catches of lake 
trout are reputed to have been 
huge specimens, we’ve watched 
him haggle a good half hour to 
land a five-inch bluegill... 

* * * 

AMSegt Hobart B. “Hobey” 
Welsh came to Leatherneck 
from Camp Lejeune’s Engineer 
School. This is his second tour 
with the magazine. 

Hobey joined the Corps in 
1945 and, after an overseas 
tour in China with the Ist Bat- 
talion, Fifth Marines, he joined 
our staff in 1948 as a sergeant. 
He left Leatherneck three years 
Jater as a staff sergeant. 

In the intervening eight 
years he’s served in the art de- 
partments of the Training Aids 
Libraries of both San Diego 
and Quantico. He was also an 
artist for the Third Marine 
Division’s Triad on Okinawa. 
From December, 1956 until 
April, 1958, he served with 
the First Marine Aircraft Wing 
in Korea. 


OD Oe 


MANAGING EDITOR 
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1. The belt, coat, men’s green, 
will extend past the buckle not 
more than... .__.. 


(a) 2 3/4” 
(b) 31/4” 
(c) 33/4” 


2. The coat, men’s, green, will 
overlap from left to right in the 


back not less than _____——_.. 
(a) 3” 
(b) 4” 
(c) 2” 

3. The trousers will break 


slightly in front over the shoe 
and reach the junction of the 
shoe and the heel in back. To 
achieve this, the bottom of the 
trousers will be cut on an angle 
_________inch longer in the 


ack. 


(a) 3/4 
(b) 1/2 
(c) 7/8 


4. Insignia of grade (rank) will 
be worn with single point up, 
four inches below the shoulder 
seam, except for E7, E8 and E9, 
which will be _____ inches 
below the seam. 


(a) 3 
(b) 4 
(c) 5 


5. Green on scarlet service 
stripes shall be worn centered 
on each sleeve of the service 
coat and overcoat with the lower 
scarlet edge___inch above 
the point of the cuff 


(a) 1/2 
(b) 1/8 
(c) 3/4 


6. When ribbons are won with 
badges the lower row of ribbons 
shall be_______inch above the 
top edge of the marksmanship 
badges. 


(a) 1/4 
(b) 1/8 
(c) 1/2 


7. Belts are marked in the center 
of the underside, parallel to the 
top, six inches from the plate or 
buckle, except for 


belts. 


(a) raincoat 
(b) service coat 
(c) trousers 


8. The scarf, neckwear, green, 
will be marked (stamped) in 


the lower______. 


(a) center 
(b) left 
(c) right 


9. The scarf, neckwear, green, 
will be marked 1/8 inch from 
the long edge and _inches 
from the right, narrow edge. 


(a) 2 
(b) 3 
(c) 1 





10. Every article of uniform 
clothing in the possession of en- 
listed men, except those issued 
on a temporary loan basis, will 
be marked in block letters not 
more than —inch high. 


(a) 1/4 
(b) 5/8 
(c) 1/2 


See answer on page 87. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 








SOUND OFF (cont.) 


application for the above program in 
accordance with the provisions of Ma- 
rine Corps Order 1120.1B.’—Ed. 





KOREAN WAR 


Dear Sir: 

Please answer the following questions 
for me: 

1. What branch of the Armed Forces 
was first in combat during the Korean 
War? 

2. What Reserve outfit was activated 
first during the Korean Conflict? 

I said the Army was first to go in 
fighting during the Korean War. I also 
said the Army Reserve was sent in be- 
fore the Marine Corps activated its 
Reserve forces. 

My fellow worker said a unit from 
Cumberland, Md., was the first to be 
activated in the Korean Conflict, and 
the 5th from Washington, D. C. was 
next. This I don’t believe. 

John P. Rooney 
Rt. #2, Box 129 
Manassas, Va. 


® Head, Historical Branch, G-3, HQ- 
MC, gave us this information: 

“The United States Air Force was the 
first of the Armed Forces to engage in 
combat during the Korean War. 

“The first Marine Corps Reserve 
units to report to active duty during 
the Korean War were the 13th Infantry 
Battalion (of Los Angeles, Calif.), the 
12th Amphibian Tractor Battalion (of 
San Francisco, Calif.), the 12th Signal 
Company (of Oakland, Calit.), and the 
3d Engineer Company (of Phoenix, 
Ariz.)—all of whom reported to Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., on 31 July 1950. 

“Blazing the trail on the East Coast 
were the following units who arrived at 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. on 1 August 1950: 
5th Infantry Bn. (of Washington, D. C., 
but with companies from Lynchburg 
and Charlottesville, Va., and Cumber- 
land, Md.); Company “B”’, 6th Infantry 
Bn. (of Reading, Pa.); and Battery 
“C”, Ist 105-mm. Howitzer Bn. (of 
Fort Lee, Va.).” 

Army Headquarters informed us that 
900 U. S. Army Reserve units of vari- 
ous sizes were activated in June 1951. 
—Ed. END 
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66 E HEAR a lot of talk and 
ideas about the mobility 
problems of the ground forces in 


modern battle. There are several as- 
pects of this problem facing Marines: 
First, there is strategic mobility. This 
is the ability to move the proper type 
and size of Marine combat force from 
its home base to the combat area. We 
need to move quickly and to arrive at 
the objective with sufficient force to do 
the jobs right. We normally make such 
moves in amphibious ships because of 
the proved advantage and economy of 
moving and supporting large combat 
forces with surface shipping. But we 
are also ready to move small measured 
forces to troubled areas by airlift. 

“This kind of mobility calls for suf- 
ficient modern ships and planes to 
meet our requirements. It also requires 
continuous training in actual planning, 
loading and moving our FMF units. 
As the nation’s primary ground force 
kept ready for sudden emergency 
moves, we Marines have always worked 
hard at maintaining this kind of 
mobility. 

“Next there is organizational mo- 
bility. This involves the ability of 
units to move their people, vehicles, 
weapons, equipment and supplies to the 
battle area and about the battlefield. 
These problems are solved by develop- 
ing sound procedures and techniques, 
teaching them in our schools, and prac- 
ticing them in our training. Most of 
our peacetime training exercises are 
concerned with the development of unit 
skills in this kind of organizational 
mobility. 

“Our amphibious exercises teach our 
units and officers how to load ships and 
to deploy from ship to shore. Our field 
exercises teach us to move thousands 
of men over strange terrain in response 
to a battle plan and scheme of 
maneuver. The ability to quickly move 
combat units and their support forces 
in such a manner that they are always 
ready to attack or defend and accom- 
plish a mission on the battlefield calls 
for highly trained leaders. This is why 
our officers keep going to school. There 


Says... 


they learn the most modern ideas and 
procedures for organizational mobility. 

“Then there is the mobility of the 
vehicles which transport us into com- 
bat. These are the means by which we 
deploy from ship to shore in the am- 
phibious landings, and the vehicles by 
which we move our units on the battle- 
field. The Marine Corps has some 
special ideas and interests in this field. 
We are responsible for the development 
of ship-to-shore procedures and equip- 
ment. We have made steady progress 
in our use of helicopters for greatly 
extended mobility in the vertical am- 
phibious landings. We are still inter- 


ested in the tracked amphibious vehicle 
and improved landing craft. These are 
special tools of our trade and the 





skilled techniques by which we use 
them in amphibious operations are 
some of the chief reasons for the ex- 
istence of the Marine Corps. 

“We are also interested in the mo- 
bility of our vehicles in land combat. 
These means include trucks, tanks, 
LVTs—and we have added our heli- 
copters to these other vehicles giving 
us a new scale of battlefield mobility. 

“Our problems here are to achieve 
all-weather, cross-country, day or night 
mobility that will permit rapid but 
controlled movement of dispersed 
forces on a possible atomic battlefield. 

“Some people think fully tracked, 
armored troop carriers are the best 
answer. Others believe aerial vehicles 
are the solution. Old infantry troopers 
maintain that marching is the only de- 
pendable form of battlefield mobility. 
Well, we can all see that each of our 
present types of vehicles have restric- 
tions, limitations and problems to solve 
before we achieve maximum mobility. 
Both the Army and the Marine Corps 
are working to develop new ideas and 
better equipment for movement into 
battle. ~ 

“Finally, we have the mobility of the 
individual Marine. This is a problem 
that has changed very little over the 
years. The mobility of the fighting 
man—his ability to move over all ter- 
rain in all weather, day or night is 
mostly the result of training. It is also 
effected by the load he carries. 

“Once the fighting trooper is put on 
the beach or he dismounts from a heli- 
copter and goes into battle he must be 
able to march—to rapidly move his 
weapon into position where he can fire 
and accomplish his mission. This is the 
payoff for all the other forms of 
mobility. 

“Individual mobility on any type of 
battlefield can only result from hard, 
realistic field training and road march- 
ing. Strenuous marching, for both 
speed or distance, is one of the best 
peacetime means to develop the stamina 
and mobility needed in war. 

“Also, any serious effort to improve 
individual mobility should consider re- 
ducing the combat load of the foot 
soldier to the bare essentials—and then 
support him with an efficient supply 
system that will provide for his needs. 

“The speed and skill with which com- 
bat forces can move to the battle area 
and maneuver on the battlefield have 
always been essential ingredients of vic- 
tory in war. They are not new prob- 
lems. But in our business today the 
problems of mobility are increasingly 
important because we are in an age 
of fast weapons, speedy communica- 
tions and rapid decisions. The modern 
fighting force has to be able to respond 
to the tempo of this environment.” 

END 
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by AMSgt Clay Barrow 


Photos by 
ASSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 


Basic School’s enlisted instructors 


teach marksmanship, weapons and tactics 


T IS NOT beyond the realm 

] of possibility that the man 

destined to lead the Marine 
Corps into the 21st Century is now a 
student at Quantico’s Basic School. 

The man who will be Commandant 
in the year 2000 could be the officer- 
student whose six uncles were Marines 
and who asks blandly, “You mean 
there are other services?” He could 
be the son of the Marine lieutenant 
colonel who gave his life—and won the 
Medal of Honor—in the skies over 
Guadalcanal. He could even be the 
fun-loving young officer who is called 
“Charlie Brown” by all his classmates. 

Whether the 21st Century’s Com- 
mandant is any—or none—of these 
men is unimportant. What is impor- 
tant is that they, like the officer- 
students who preceded them and those 
who will follow, receive the finest train- 
ing from the best instructors the Ma- 
rine Corps has. 

The responsibility for preparing these 
lieutenants for the “burden of com- 
mand” rests on the shoulders of ap- 
proximately 70 Officer-Instructors who 
must accomplish their formidable as- 
signment in 450 periods of instruction 
over a 30-week span. 
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But these Officer-Instructors do not 
—probably could not—do the job 
alone. Working with them are 178 
enlisted men of the Enlisted Instructor 
Company, who supplement the instruc- 
tion offered to the students. 

Anyone who has ever heard about 
the Marine Corps knows what a D.I. 
is and does. But probably not one 
enlisted man in a hundred—including 
those stationed ‘‘Mainside” at Quantico 
—knows what an E.I. (Enlisted In- 
structor) is and does. 

To understand the E.I.’s job, it is 
first necessary to become familiar with 
the area in which he lives and works. 

Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
can be considered as two _ distinct 
entities: Mainside and Guadalcanal. 
Mainside is the built-up area east of 
U.S. Highway +1, which entirely sur- 
rounds, but does not encompass, the 
town of Quantico. Here are the broad, 
tree-lined boulevards, the stately build- 
ings, and the college-campus atmos- 
phere that have earned for Quantico 
the reputation, ‘Showplace of the 
Corps.” 

But this area comprises only about 
1/7th of the reservation. To the west 
of Highway 31 is the Guadalcanal 

(Text continued on page 18) 








"Squared-away'’ second lieutenant, George Bock, 
represented all officer-students who have been 
instructed by the Enlisted Instructor Company 





Captain L. Devine, CO of the E.l.s, 
left Heywood Hall with AMSgt Tzizik 





THE E. I. (cont.) 


area, in some ways as remote and 
mysterious to Marines who haven't 
served there as its namesake was in 
1941. 

Here are low, rolling hills covered, in 
places, by stands of Virginia Pine, 
hickory, beech and walnut trees. Wild 
apple, pear and cherry trees are re- 
minders that this land was once under 
cultivation. Here can be found deer, 
wild turkeys, grouse, quail and squir- 
rels. Here there is a burned-out tank 
or bunker; there, an abandoned heli- 
copter. And clay ... And swamp. 

Yet, if Mainside is the “Showplace 
...’ this area, vast and barren though 
it is, can, with strong justification, 
claim the title: ‘Showplace of the 
showplace ” For here is located 
Basic School—called the ‘Second Lieu- 
tenant Factory” by its students. 

No single group of officers in the 
Corps today will exercise a stronger 
influence on the growth of the Corps 
in the critical years ahead than these 
neophyte officers. No group of enlisted 
Marines exercises a stronger influence 
on these lieutenants than the men of 
the E.I. Company. 

The E.I. Company draws its enlisted 
men, like Basic School draws its lieu- 
tenants, from all walks of life and all 
points of the compass. But there the 
simile ends. 

The officer must have had pre-com- 
missioning screening and_ training. 
There is no preparatory training before 
an enlisted man is assigned to the E.I. 
Company. 

“Our men are just ordinary Ma- 
rines,’ says Captain L. H. Devine, 
Company Commander. Yet no one 
could hear him say it without detecting 
his limitless confidence in “ordinary 
Marines.” Capt Devine was an enlisted 
Marine for two years before receiving 
his appointment to Annapolis. 

“Of course,” he smiled, “from these 
ordinary Marines we expect, and get, 
extraordinary performance.” 

A Marine reporting for duty with 
the Company is likely to be in for 
several surprises. The first: if he’s 
being driven out from Mainside, he’s 
liable to find it is a lot farther to his 
new home at Camp Barrett than he had 
expected. The second surprise will 
come when the two magnificent build- 
ings called Heywood Hall and O’Ban- 
non Hall suddenly loom up before him. 

The third surprise will come when 
he drives right on by. These comforta- 
ble buildings are not his destination. 
Heywood Hall is the Administration 
Building, the nerve center of Basic 
School. In it are offices, conference 
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IstSgt Andrew P. Boquet briefed his enlisted platoon commanders on 
some forthcoming field problems which will require E. |. participation 


The classrooms of Heywood Hall are unusually large. IstSgt Boquet 






addressed an entire company of newly commissioned second lieutenants 


rooms and classrooms that any uni- 
versity in the country would covet. 

O’Bannon Hall, next door, is the 
three-storied building where the unmar- 
ried officer students are billeted. Five 
of its six wings are living quarters 
containing 450 two-man rooms. The 
sixth wing contains a lobby, reception 
room and a dining room with a serving 
capacity of 600 officers per sitting. 
There is a lounge, billiard room, TV 
room, snack bar and a mammoth 
military reference library for the stu- 
dents. 

The newcomer may be _ surprised, 
when he arrives at his Quonset-Hut- 
City a few hundred yards down the 
hill from officers’ country, to see so 
many enlisted men. The E.I.s are not 
alone at Barrett. They are but one of 


four companies of H&S Battalion un- 
der the command of Lieutenant Colonel 
K. C. Greenough, whose job, like theirs, 
is to support officer instruction. 

Quarters for the enlisted men, rival- 
ing O’Bannon Hall, are planned for 
the not-too-distant future. But for the 
present the men live in 100’ x 20’ 
Quonset Huts, exactly like those they 
and the officer students lived in at 
Camp Upshur, farther out, until about 
six months ago. 

H&S Battalion has, of course, a 
Headquarters Company, many of 
whose personnel work “up on the hill” 
in the Ad building. Some report to the 
Basic School’s Academic Services 
Group. Others work in Battalion Head- 
quarters. Still others man a Mainte- 
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Three officer-students catwalked across a log barrier on the obstacle 
course. ASSgt H. N. Kimble (background) helped set up the course 


With one leg hooked around the rope for balance, the officer-students 
pulled themselves over a stream while touring the ‘'confidence" course 
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nance and a Special Services Section. 
The Staff NCO and Enlisted Men’s 
Clubs are also staffed by Headquarters 
Company personnel. 

Besides supplying the wheels for 
Barrett, the Motor Transport Company 
also mans the local Fire Department. 

Service Company has a hustling 38- 
man Ordnance Platoon which provides 
118 tons of ammo and explosives for 
each of the approximately eight Student 
Companies that study here annually. 
Under Service, too, are the hard-work- 
ing Food Services and Supply Platoons. 

At full strength, H&S Battalion has 
630 enlisted men in the area. 

It will undoubtedly come as a sur- 
prise to a reporting NCO to learn that 
he will be sent right back to Mainside 
to attend two weeks of instruction at 
NCO School. All NCOs except acting 
master sergeants and above must at- 
tend this school. Upon completion of 
the Mainside school, he will then attend 
the school at Camp Barrett, conducted 
by H&S Battalion. 

When he has completed these schools 
and has been assigned to a platoon of 
the E.I. company, he'll be interested to 
learn that his schooling has only 
started. 

All four platoons—Tactics, Marks- 
manship, Individual Weapons and 
Crew-Served Weapons—have for pla- 
toon commanders, not officers, but Staff 
NCOs. It is their responsibility to 
qualify the men of their respective pla- 
toons to be in fact, as well as name, 
E.L.s. 

The Tactics Platoon, second only to 
the Marksmanship Platoon in _ size, 
performs the widest range of duties. 
Tactics Platoon Commander is MSgt 
Lloyd S. Frink, whose service career 
reads like a roll call of Marine Corps 
campaigns. He saw action at Guadal- 
canal, Tarawa, Saipan, Tinian, Oki- 
nawa and with the Brigade in Korea 
from August, 1950, to February, 1951. 
A soft-spoken, patient, yet firm man, 
MSegt Frink embodies the finest quali- 
ties of a Marine Staff NCO. 

His second-in-command, AGySgt 
Henry A. Scott, who enlisted in 1940 
and is now serving his second tour 
with the E.I. Company, has little 
patience with anyone who complains 
about the amount of schooling. “If 
there was one thing I was sure I knew 
when I got here the first time,” he says, 
“it was weapons. Actually, I didn’t 
know anything, but I’m getting to know 
a little something about them, now.” 

Under Frink’s command, too, is the 
12-man Individual Combat Section, 
headed by ASSgt Howard N. Kimble, a 
self-taught expert on unarmed combat. 

The Individual Combat Section also 
instructs bayonet fighting and Pugil- 
Stick in addition to supervising both 

TURN PAGE 
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ASgt Tonachio and AGySgt McDaniel 
demonstrated the offhand rifle position 


THE E. I. (cont.) 


the Combat Obstacle Course and the 
“Confidence”? Course. 

One of Kimble’s men, ACpl Clarence 
E. Yeary, held the record for both 
courses until recently, whizzing over 
both in less than two minutes. His 
mark of 1:32 on the Obstacle Course, 
which had stood since the course was 
constructed, was shattered by an officer 
student who blazed through in an 
incredible 1:07. 

With all the collegiate athletes pass- 
ing through Quantico, has Kimble or 
any of his men met anyone who knew 
more than the instructors? “Nope!” 
insists Kimble. ‘Most athletes work 
hard building up stomach and legs. 
With us, it’s the quickness of hands 
and arms that counts.” 

Men with tumbling experience give 
Kimble’s platoon fits. “They think 
they know how to break their fall, but 
they don’t. We have to be real careful 
with them.” 

While Tactics supports nearly all 
infantry problems, the bulk of their 
work is in the demolition field. Frink 
personally conducts all school on demo- 
litions for his men. Under his technical 
supervision, an average of 10,000 


pounds of explosives—TNT, C3, Shape 
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Charges and Bangalore Torpedoes—are 
blown up for each officer student com- 
pany. : 

When prominent civilians, high- 
ranking military leaders and distin- 
guished foreigners visit the E-6 area 
of Guadalcanal to witness the semi- 
annual Joint Civilian Orientation 
Conference, it is one of the busiest 
times of the year not only for MSgt 
Frink’s platoon, but for the whole 
company. 

With the exception of the simulated 
atom bomb explosion, detonated by 
Ordnance people from Mainside, all 
demolitions are blown by the ELI. 
Company. Frink gets plenty of help 
from the other platoons to blow the 
TNT exploded at each show. There are 
30 NCOs scattered throughout the 
Crew-Served and Individual Weapons 
platoons who are not only qualified to 
handle demolitions, but also to instruct. 
They come in mighty handy when 
JCOCs roll around. 

Buried in their own bunker, E.Is 
simulate naval gunfire, bombs, napalm, 
strafing, satchel charges and white phos- 
phorus grenades. Many miles of wire 
are required to set off the demolitions. 

Tactics Platoon also participates in 
instructing camouflage, field engineer- 
ing, amphibious training and helicopter 
operations. 

The Marksmanship Platoon, whose 
ccmmander is AGySgt Hiram _ J. 


AGySgt Troy Hamm and his weapons instruct 
close watch on officer-students during live firing of 3.5s 
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McDaniel, has several distinctions. 
Instead of the green helmet liner with 
the white band around it that is the 
badge of the E.I., Marksmanship mem- 
bers are authorized to wear the cam- 
paign hat. 

They are the largest, most specialized 
of the platoons and this has bred a 
certain amount of healthy cockiness 
within the platoon. “When the other 
platoons get in a bite,” a corporal com- 
mented, “we help them out. But no- 
bedy can do our job for us.” 

“Gunny Mac” McDaniel is an ideal 
choice for his job. A lean, self-sufficient 
man with an impressive combat back- 
ground, he takes his job very seriously 
and insists that his people do the same. 
Incidents that might seem grimly 
humorous to an outsider are just not 
funny to the platoon. 

“We know that a few of our students 
are fine shots when we get them,” says 
Gunny Mac, “but everybody starts out 
the same way. We assume that they 
have had no experience. That way, if 
they’ve picked up any bad habits, we 
can correct them.” 

He and his platoon have about 110 
hours of instruction time per 180-man 
company to get the job done. Last 
year, 97.2% qualified with the M-1, 
90.7% with the pistol and 89.1% with 
the BAR. 

AGySgt John Smith,a burly, friendly 
man, is Platoon Commander of the 
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Individual Weapons Platoon. Smith 
and his 2l-man platoon specialize in 
classwork—indoor and, weather per- 
mitting—outdoor. But their duties 
don’t stop there. 

Besides the M-1, .45 cal. pistol and 
BAR, the platoon conducts classes on 
the flamethrower, the 106-mm. Recoil- 
less Rifle, the .50 cal. spotting rifle and 
the 3.5 rocket launcher. There is also 
instruction on hand and rifle grenades. 

“It’s a big statement to make,” says 
Capt Devine, “but these are the best 
weapons instructors in the Marine 
Corps.” 

Smith has two extremely capable 
assistants in AGySgts John H. Meyers 
and Troy B. Hamm. Hamm “doubles 
in brass” as a demolitions instructor. 

Outdoors, the platoon members con- 
duct Technique of Rifle Fire instruc- 
tion and teach Individual Combat 
Firing. In the latter, an officer com- 
pany marches down one of eight lanes 
in an open field. Anywhere from 200- 
300 yards away, a pop-up target may 
suddenly appear. They must drop to 
the deck and fire. Here, too, is taught 
Assault Fire (from the hip.) The pla- 
toon also mans the Combat Infiltration 
Course, where the art of creeping and 
crawling is reviewed. 

Certain periods of instruction call for 
at least 32 instructors, which makes it 
rough since Smith has only 21. It is 
then that the other platoons pitch in. 
There are two weapons which no one 
outside the platoon instructs because 


of the extreme precautionary measures 
required: 3.5 and the flamethrower. 

AGySegt Woodrow W. Dicken is Pla- 
toon Commander of the 40-man Crew- 
Served Weapons Platoon. Dicken’s 
platoon is split into two 20-man sec- 
tions: the 81-mm. Mortar Section and 
the .30 cal. Machine Gun Section. 
Dicken’s assistant, AGySgt James J. 
Murphy, and 16 other members of the 
platoon are qualified demolitions in- 
structors. Another eight men are classi- 
fied as demolitions men, qualified to 
handle demolitions, but not to instruct. 

The 29th week of instruction is a 
busy one for Crew-Served, as it is for 
the entire company. It’s then that the 
students participate in the “Five-day 
war.” Here is the practical application 
for all the long hours of classroom 
work. 

ASgt Robert Clouse, like virtually 
every man in the other platoons, is 
sure that his (Crew-Served) outfit is 
the best. He transferred from the 
Seventh Marines at Pendleton about a 
year ago. “A Marine can gain more 
professional knowledge in one year 
here,” he said, “than in five years 
anywhere else.” 

Throughout their period of instruc- 
tion at Basic School, officer students 
come in almost daily contact with 
E.I.s. For the graduates of the Officer 
Candidate Course, who last year com- 
prised the largest single block of officer 
students, (about 40%) this is not their 
first close look at enlisted men. OCs 


Muscle-building workouts at the Camp 
gymnasium or a fast game of chess in 
the Coffee Mess relaxed both mind and 
body after a day of classroom activity 





put in 10 long weeks under the instruc- 
tion of the fine NCOs of Mainside’s 
Training and Test Regiment prior to 
commissioning. 

But it is fair to say that, whether the 
student is an OCC, PLC, a Naval 
Academy man or a graduate of any of 
the services’ ROTC programs, during 
his training period he is seeing enlisted 
men for the first time through the eyes 
of an officer. 

Daily exposure is not enough for 
Colonel Lowell E. English, CO of Basic 
School. To round out the picture, a 
unique class called ‘“Officer-Enlisted 
Relations” has become an important 
part of the curriculum. One of the 
four senior enlisted men of E.I. Com- 
pany straps on a microphone and, in 
his own words, tells a student company 
what he thinks an enlisted man expects 
from his officers. 

Afterward, there is a _ discussion 
period which never turns out to be 
dull. 

With enlisted men instructing offi- 
cers, NCOs bossing platoons, platoon 
members good-naturedly competing 
with members of other platoons one 
moment and pitching in the next to 
help them out, the company seems like 
one big contradiction. But perhaps the 
most unexpected conclusion an outsider 
might reach is that here is a little- 
known, under-strength, over-worked 


company whose morale, incredibly, is 


as high as any he’s ever seen. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 
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OPERATION 
INLAND 











by R. D. Lyons 


With the opening of the multi-million-dollar St. Lawrence 


Seaway, the Marines will once again sail the Great Lakes 


NYONE WHO was around 
during the War of 1812 will 
remember the leathernecked 

Marines who hung by their toes from 
the rigging of Commodore Perry’s tiny 
sailing vessels to take pot shots at the 
British worthies who were busily lobbing 
grapeshot and cannon balls in return. 
Those were indeed stormy days on the 
Great Lakes when wooden ships and 
iron men locked rails and fought hand- 
to-hand. But the waters have since 
calmed and men’s thoughts have turned 
to more peaceful pursuits. This long- 
standing era of tranquility will be com- 
memorated this Summer when the Ma- 
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rines return to the Great Lakes to take 
part in an international gesture of good 
will, prompted by the official opening 
of the gigantic, multi-million-dollar St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

The Seaway, which is the product of 
an almost superhuman construction ef- 
fort between Canada and the United 
States, is especially significant because 
it will, for the first time, provide deep- 
draft, ocean-going freighters an un- 
restricted passageway from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Great Lakes. The old 
locks of the tricky St. Lawrence River 
have been vastly improved and, as a 
result, foreign trade can now flow back 


and forth with a freedom hardly en- 
visaged by old-time sailing masters. 
The economic impact on our great Mid- 
western ports will be tremendous. 

Where it was once necessary for a 
cargo ship to inch its way through a 
series of complicated, undersized locks, 
only to reach a dead-end which re- 
quired transferring the cargo to shal- 
low-bottomed canal boats, a steamer 
can now transit the Seaway with its 
load intact. There’s no telling how 
much time, money and equipment will 
be saved. 

As an expression of the friendship 
which exists between Canada and the 
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U.S., a Task Organization from the U.S. 
Atlantic Fleet is participating in the 
opening ceremonies of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The international celebration 
will be further enhanced by the pres- 
ence of the Queen of England and the 
President of the United States. After 
the preliminary ceremonies, units of the 
Atlantic Fleet will proceed through the 
Seaway to join other ships of the Navy 
which have been scheduled to take part 
in the Chicago International Fair and 
Exposition. 

The Atlantic Fleet’s participation, to 
be known as OPERATION INLAND 
SEAS, will encompass a many-fold 
mission. In addition to the plans al- 
ready enumerated, the Fleet will visit 
some 30 Great Lakes ports, conduct 
training exercises en route, and acquaint 
a group of approximately 1100 mid- 
shipmen with shipboard routine. 

Embarked also will be the famous 
2d Battalion of the Sixth Marines, 
which served with the Sixth Fleet dur- 
ing the Lebanon crisis. The battalion, 
with attached elements of other Second 
Marine Division units and _ Force 
Troops, will comprise a landing force 
which is scheduled to conduct five am- 
phibious demonstrations during the 
cruise. In support will be 10 HUS heli- 
copters from MAG-26, Second Marine 
Aircraft Wing, and six A4D “Sky- 
hawks” (jet attack bombers) from 
VMA-224, Second MAW. Lieutenant 
Colonel William E. Antley, USMC, will 
be in command of the landing force 
when the demonstrations are made at 
Chicago, Ill., July 4; Milwaukee, Wis., 
July 8; Cleveland, Ohio, July 18; Erie, 
Pa., July 22; and Rochester, N.Y., July 
25. Each demonstration will be followed 
by a static display of equipment on the 
beach. 

Although the War of 1812 is past 
history, the Marines can recall those 
lean days when, woefully short on per- 
sonnel, and often lacking proper equip- 
ment, they served with distinction both 
ashore and afloat. They took part in all 
the naval engagements, normally 
functioning as musketmen. From their 
vantage spots atop the ships, Marine 
sharpshooters excelled in picking off 
enemy peep-sighters who got curious— 
or careless. More often than not, Ma- 
rines were called upon to lead or repel 
boarding parties—a wild, hand-to-hand 
style of combat in which they had be- 
come expert, even then. Ashore, they 
manned artillery with the Army at 
Bladensburg and reverted to their role 
as infantrymen at the Battle of New 
Orleans and during the fierce skirmishes 
on the shores of the Great Lakes. 

Perhaps their finest hour occurred on 
September 10, 1813, when Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry whomped a British 
squadron during the Battle of Lake 
Erie. Perry, with his little fleet of 10 


sailing vessels, outnumbered the British, 
but carried fewer guns. The Britishers 
grabbed the upper hand by opening fire 
at long range, but Perry sneaked in 
close to pound out a victory which gave 
the Americans control of Lake Erie. No 
one knows exactly how many Marines 
were aboard Perry’s vessels, but they 
took their lumps in the casualty re- 
ports. 

There was a time during the war, 
however, when a small garrison of 
American troops, including Marines, 
performed in a rather unorthodox man- 
ner. On May 27, 1813, while our base 
at Sacketts Harbor (on the south- 
eastern shore of Lake Ontario) was 
standing practically unguarded, a Brit- 
ish squadron dropped in, uninvited. 
The attack was repulsed, but, two days 
later, the British were back, this time 
with a landing force. The Americans 
quickly counted off and discovered, to 
their chagrin, that they were outnum- 
bered. With that, they set fire to their 
own ships, barracks and stores, and 
prepared to experiment with the prin- 
ciple of attacking in another direction. 
Down the road apiece, the Americans 
got to thinking that perhaps they’d been 
a bit hasty in their estimate of the situ- 
ation. Loading and unlocking, they 
turned and lit into the British with such 
enthusiasm that the Redcoats jumped 
back aboard their ships and shoved off. 
It could have been a great day for the 
Americans had they not done them- 
selves in by burning their own barracks 
and gear. 


In May, 1931, Leatherneck Magazine 
reviewed another era during which the 
Marines sailed the Great Lakes: 


“For years detachments of Marines 
patrolled the great chain of lakes on the 
USS Michigan, one of the oddest craft 
that ever flew the Stars and Stripes 
from her gaff. 


“The Michigan was not only the first 
iron ship of the Navy, but also the first 
iron vessel of any kind on the Great 
Lakes... 


“It excited the wonder of the popu- 
lace, who stood wondering how in the 
world an iron ship could float. But this 
was ’way back in 1844, when problems 
in displacement or physics were matters 
for ordinary persons to wonder about 


“It was on this queer craft that the 
Marines patrolled the lakes, watching 
out for the smuggling of contraband, 
engaging in survey work, and in a 
measure insuring the observance of the 
existing laws between the American and 
British governments ... . In 1905 the 
ship was renamed Wolverine to per- 
mit the name Michigan to be given to 
a battleship.” 

There have been times, as recorded 
by history, when the Navy and Ma- 
rines rode out some rough cruises on 
the Great Lakes. But with the joint 
commissioning of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, and our Fleet participation in 
OPERATION INLAND SEAS, there 
is the promise of smooth sailing ahead. 

END 


A Task Organization from the Atlantic Fleet, 


with 


the 2d Bn., Sixth Marines aboard, will 


visit major Great Lakes ports this Summer 
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El Toro’s skin-diving club was formed for recreation, 


but underwater safety is now its primary objective 


BULL 


by ASSgt T. D. Segel 







sands, travel to the beaches 
of Southern California. Sea- 
ward, silvery tanks and black neoprene 
suits break the surface with a twist- 
ing fish, or dive under a white-capped 
breaker to explore the green depth. 
Posted proudly on the beaches are the 
banners of the diving clubs, among 
them the name of El Toro’s “Diving 
Bulls.” 

The Diving Bulls were born only 
one year ago at the El Toro Marine 
Corps Air Station, Santa Ana, Calif. 
In this short period of time they have 
developed into one of the most active 
and best equipped diving clubs in 
California. 

From an original membership of 16, 
the club has grown to a 50-diver or- 
ganization. The basic purpose of the 
club is recreation and advancement of 
the sport. However, its main objective 
has always been underwater safety. 
Now in its second year, many new poli- 
cies and practices have been added to 
cope with the club’s expansion One of 
the new offices is that of Water Safety 
Officer. Currently serving in this posi- 
tion is First Lieutenant Robert F. Hal- 
lett, a Ground Control Approach Officer 
with Station Operations and Engineer- 
ing Squadron. As Safety Officer, his 
job is to inspect every diver, during 
club outings, before the person enters 
the water. He looks for possible over- 
sights in the rigging of equipment, sees 
that each diver has a partner, and in 
general, makes sure all club safety rules 
are being followed. 

This system is used only to double- 
check the diver, because every member 
of the Diving Bulls is fully qualified 


S) KIN-DIVERS, by the thou- 





ACpl John Goss (L) and ACpl Jerry Erben launched a rubber raft 


Photos by 
AGySgt Charles E. Tyler 





and worked as a team while hunting for big game fish in deep water 


to participate in his or her type of 
diving. 

Although every Marine and legal de- 
pendent over 17 years of age may have 
membership, they must first meet all 
club requirements and pass the quali- 
fication tests. 

The Diving Bulls hold their own 
classes. New divers are enrolled free 
and are schooled by instructors of 
long and varied experience. Each class 
starts with a warning of the potential 
dangers to untrained persons trying to 
dive in ocean waters. 

Next they are given an endurance 
test—swimming 200 yards in open 


water without swimming aids, diving 
to a depth of 20 feet and bringing a 
20-pound weight to the surface. They 
tread water with the weight until 
signaled by the instructor to dive to 
the bottom, replace the weight and 
make an underwater swim to a given 
point. These tests are used as a yard- 
stick in measuring the applicants’ 
swimming ability. They also show if 
the man is capable of handling himself 
in rough water or can make the long 
swims sometimes required in ocean 

diving. 
After meeting these requirements the 
new diver is given membership in the 
TURN PAGE 
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BULLS (cont.) 


Diving Bulls. But, this is just the 
beginning of his training period. He 
must undergo instruction in skin-diving 
before being granted full club privi- 
leges. 

This instruction includes the fish 
and game laws, the use of different 
types of spear guns, the correct way 
to clear face masks and snorkels, and 
all other information needed for safe 
skin-diving. 

On completion of the skin-diving 
course a new member may want to 
increase his diving ability, and ad- 
vance to the use of SCUBA (Self Con- 
tained Underwater Breathing Appara- 
tus). SCUBA instruction is also given 
by club instructors free of charge. The 
course is five weeks long and covers 
all phases of diving with SCUBA, 
diving physics, marine life, tides and 
currents, equipment, and the laws of 
diving. It is patterned after the regula- 
tion format used by the Navy School 
of Diving. 

Most of the instruction in SCUBA 
is given at the El Toro, station swim- 
ming pool. In this huge pool the divers 
learn and practice their basic diving 
lessons. Time and time again they 
clear water from their face masks and 
the breathing tubes of their SCUBA. 
Each diver is assigned a partner or 
“diving buddy,’ whom he keeps in 
sight at all times. This practice is 
followed even after graduation from 
the SCUBA course. No member of the 
Diving Bulls ever enters the water 
alone. 

While the training is in progress the 
new divers usually become bored with 
swimming under only 12 feet of water. 





3 





A group of Diving Bulls congregated on the beach to compare their 





underwater experiences. They conversed in a language all their own 


They don’t get any kick out of look- 
ing at concrete walls and drain pipes. 
In fact, they start to think they are 
pretty good divers. 

This is the point in the course when 
the wind is let out of their sails. The 
instructors dive downward, harassing 
the students by turning off the air, 
pulling off face masks, and yanking 
mouthpieces. The students fight the 
water, and lunge for the surface. They 
craw! from the pool with varied expres- 
sions on their faces. They have remem- 
bered, a little too late, all of the past 
lessons, but from now on there will be 
little chance to fool them. 





AMSgt Milton Kizer and AMSgt Lloyd Summers (standing behind 
table) demonstrated a recently purchased piece of SCUBA equipment 
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As the course continues, the at- 
tacks of the instructors are regarded 
very lightly. If a mask is pulled from 
a student’s face, he replaces it and 
blows air through his nose to force 
the water out. If his air is shut off he 
‘““‘buddy breathes” with his partner. He 
has been taught every maneuver, and 
knows how to handle the unexpected. 

On graduation day the SCUBA class 
heads for the ocean. During this day 
of qualification the instructors and 
other experienced divers of the club 
work with the new men. They pair up 
—a novice with an experienced diver— 
and head for the deep. When the day’s 
diving is completed and the qualifica- 
tion cards are signed by the instructor 

the new men have won their 
“flippers.” 

The many club activities, diving 
parties, and constant use of the equip- 
ment create a heavy maintenance prob- 
lem. Most of the diving lungs, spear 
guns and other special diving gear are 
the property of Station Special Serv- 
ices. However, the Diving Bulls are 
responsible for its upkeep. 

The important job of keeping the 
equipment working properly has been 
assigned to AMSgt Lloyd Summers and 
PFC Ted Suter. Suter is in charge of 
the club storeroom. All diving gear 
must be issued by him, and is checked 
out only to members with the correct 
qualification cards. 

Both Suter and the diver drawing the 
equipment check it over in detail be- 
fore it leaves the storeroom and again 
when it is turned in. The condition of 
the article is then recorded on its own 
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record card. This is a foolproof system, 
and by utilizing it no faulty piece of 
equipment will ever be issued to a 
club member. 

When damaged or worn parts are 
discovered, a report is made to AMSgt 
Summers. Summers is the current vice- 
president and is also an expert in the 
repair of diving devices. He removes 
any damaged item from stock and res- 
tores it to top operating efficiency be- 
fore it is used again. 

Safety may well be the soul of the 
Diving Bulls, but the heart of the club 
is recreation. This is evidenced by their 
weekend outings. 

The Diving Bulls make their outings 
family affairs. At skin-diving meets or 
tournaments, they have found a great 
deal of added pleasure if the family 
is along. 

The deep water calls a large portion 
of the members. With rubber rafts or 
diving floats they move off-shore to 
the rocks and kelp beds in search of 
large game fish. By twos they work 
their way down submerged cliffs. They 
travel through the maze of underwater 
growth, one man looking for game 
while his partner watches him. Perhaps 
a bed of abalone is found and two men 


PFC Suter speared an underwater 
inhabitant and then carried his prize 
ashore to be weighed and measured 


kneel on the rocky bottom to pry the 
tasteful mollusks from their resting 
place. 

On the beach, after a day’s diving, 
they talk of many things. The con- 
versation may have a strange sound to 
the outsider, but to the diver it is 
commonplace. They talk of moray eel 


New students are thoroughly instructed in water safety 
and diving technique. AMSgt Summers taught this class 





4 PFC Ted Suter {L) and ACpl David Loeser repaired a 
diving regulator. All the diving gear is carefully checked 


and wide mouth bass. They argue over 
the merits of certain equipment. If 
there is a planned dive to be held in 
the future, this is discussed. The talk 
is all about fish and water, methods and 
equipment, but it’s all about diving and 
the sport they enjoy. 

END 











Submitted by Col ° 
Japanese artillery damaged the m.g positions of the Ist Platoon, “H" 
Co., Sixth Marines, at Shanghai in 1937. Two civilians were killed 


CORPS ALBUM 





ERE ARE some more of the Old 
Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 


From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 


Col William F. Kramer 

Marine Corps Representative 
U.S. Army Art. & Missile School 
Fort Sill, Okla. 


Col E. H. Phillips, USMC, (Retd) 
2796 Forest Parkway 
Largo, Fla. 


Louis Edelschein 
317 Walnut Lane 
Rancocas Woods 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 


Clarence A. Young 
10243 Dorothy Ave. 
South Gate, Calif. 


IstLt Joseph E. Johnson, USMC, (Retd) 
Soldiers Home—91 Crest Ave. 
Chelsea 50, Mass. 


TSgt Chas. T. Williamson, (Retd) 
Cassville, Mo. 


Submitted by Col E. H. Phillips (Retd) 


Officers of the Ist Bn., Fourth Regt., at Shanghai T. Tschirgi and MajGen J. Burger). In back row, 
in 1934. Two of this group are now generals (BGen they're fourth and eigh om the left respectively 
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Submitted by Louis Edelschein 











a Marine Detachment of the USS Phoenix in 1945. "'Kingfisher.'' White spot at left of photograph was 
Floatplane in background was probably an OS2U the censored location of a 40-mm. anti-aircraft gun 




















Submitted by Clarence A. Young 


A Marine Detachment on the battleship Tennessee three turret of her main battery. This turret was 
posed for a formal group portrait near the number bombed when the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor 
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Submitted by 1IstLt Joseph E, Johnson (Retd) Submitted by TSat Chas. T. Williamson (Retd) 
Members of the Shanghai Rifle and Pistol Team These || NCOs of the Marine Corps' ''Old Breed" 
traveled to Peiping in 1935 for the Asiatic Matches served aboard the USS Mississippi during WW | 
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by AMSgt Walter Stewart 


Photos by 
ASgt Bernard A. Marvin, Jr. 





ASSgt Russell Greene (in foreground) headed the Marines who were 


detailed to escort a credit union employee and the bi-monthly payroll 
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Quonset Point has played an active part in 


U.S. naval history for more than 150 years. 


Today’s Naval 


Air Station is an important link in our chain of air bases 


HE INDIAN word ‘“Seconi- 
queenset”’ means “a strip of 
land along deep water that 

sticks out where the bay runs into the 


sea.” For the change to “Quonset,” 
clerk-typists of Marine Barracks, 
Quonset Point, R.I, are extremely 
grateful. 


Quonset Point has played an active 
part in American naval history for 
more than 150 years. In 1780, the 
British ship Armada, loaded with sup- 
plies for the British army and navy, 
was beached on the north shore of 
Quonset Point. In 1892, the land com- 
prising Quonset Point was bought by 
the State of Rhode Island and a large 
portion of the territory was donated to 
the Federal Government. 

Today’s Naval Air Station, activated 
in 1940, is an important link in the 
nation’s chain of permanent air bases. 
It is the home port for one anti-sub- 
marine aircraft carrier and it provides 
housekeeping facilities for Commander 
Fleet Air Quonset, Commander Naval 
Air Bases and 13 fleet squadrons. The 
station represents an integral part of 
the economy of the state, since its 


overhaul and repair facilities comprise 
the largest single industry in Rhode 
Island. 

Colonel Carl V. Larsen is the com- 
manding officer of the Marine Baracks. 
He came to Quonset in August, 1957, 
from the CinCPacFleet Staff, where he 
was Assistant Intelligence Officer. Com- 
missioned in 1940, Col Larsen was CO 
of the Marine Detachment aboard the 
USS Honolulu during the Guadalcanal, 
Russells and New Georgia operation. 
He later went to Tsingtao, China, as 
G-2 and Provost Marshal of the Sixth 
Division. After three years in Wash- 
ington with the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence, the colonel became CO of the 
lst Battalion, First Marines, in Korea; 
he returned to the U.S. with the First 
Division in 1955. 

Among Col Larsen’s current respon- 
sibilities are those of Security Officer of 
Naval Bases, Ist Naval District, and 
Assistant Security Officer for the New- 
port Naval Base. 

Lieutenant Colonel David W. Banks, 
the Barracks executive officer, was 
Senior Marine Adviser to the Royal 
Thai Marines before he joined the 


Quonset Point organization. He was 
a machine gun officer at both Guadal- 
canal and Okinawa, and commanded 
“A” Company, Seventh Marines, dur- 
ing the Inchon landing. 

SgtMaj Lawrence W. Kader was a 
field sergeant major at Parris Island 
before assuming his present post last 
Fall. In the early part of his 18-year 
career, he served in the Mariannas and 
Okinawa operations with “F’ Com- 
pany, Eighth Marines, and moved with 
that company to Japan for occupation 
duty at Nagasaki. In 1952, he became 
the Second Division sergeant major 
and, two years later, was assigned to 
the top enlisted billet at the Marine 
Barracks, Argentia, Newfoundland. 

Two barracks, a parking lot which 
doubles as a drill field, and a small 
gymnasium take up the acreage allotted 
to the Marine Barracks. One building 
is devoted to the headquarters section 
offices, a sergeants’ club and Staff NCO 
club, a recreation room, and living 
space for transient personnel. The other 
building houses the troops, the supply 
section, the Marine Exchange and the 
lounge. The MX, operated by AGySgt 

TURN PAGE 
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AGySgt John W. Gordon, guard chief, prepared to dismiss 
the starboard training section platoon after daily guard mount 


a 





Marines of the Quonset Point Guard Detachment 
had their rifles inspected by AGySgt John Gordon 





QUONSET POINT (cont.) 


James D. Rowan and his staff of four, 
includes a popular snack bar. In the 
adjoining lounge is a more conventional 
bar which dispenses tap beer and good 
fellowship in the evenings. A warning 
over the bar reads, ‘“Any man found in 
this room in utilities after 1630 will 
have the pleasure of buying a round 
for the house just before being ejected.” 

A double-sized room in the head- 
quarters building comprises the ser- 
geants’ club, to which all E-4s and over 
have a key. Refreshments are self- 
served on the honor system: the cus- 
tcmer notes his withdrawal on a handy 
roster and pays his bill on payday. 

Under the direction of AGySgt J. W. 
Gordon, who doubles as guard chief 
and head of the plans and training 
section, Quonset Marines man two full- 
time gates, two rush-hour gates, one 
pedestrian gate and three classified 
posts. Post No. 13 is a_ classified 
working area; Posts No. 16 and 17 are 
within the same fenced compound, a 
storage area, with an NCO on ground 
level at the gate and a private who 
provides supplementary security by ob- 
serving from a “‘crow’s nest.” 

The Quonset guard is composed of 
port and starboard sections, each with 
a strength of 41 men, and it is supple- 
mented by eight men who pull guard 
duty at the brig. ASSgt James F. 
Welch, Jr., serves as brig warden; the 
post of brig officer is a Navy billet. 

Weekend duty runs from 1045 Satur- 
days to 1045 Mondays. Christmas holi- 
days and the rifle requalification period 
throw the barracks into running guard, 
a not unwelcome change for the troops. 
Barracks Staff NCOs, with the excep- 
tion of SgtMaj Kader, draw the Com- 
mander of the Guard watch every 
fourth day and every fourth weekend. 
Kader alternates with the officers for 
tours as O.D. 

Squad leaders train the off-duty sec- 
tion in general military subjects; the 
cn-duty section receives instruction in 
interior guard, presented by either 
AGySgt Gordon or LtCol Banks. The 
oncoming relief serves as a standby for 
fire, crash and riot calls, and handles 
morning and evening colors. 

The guard chief, who has been at 
Quonset for more than three years, re- 
called an occasion when one section, 
holding a field problem in the swamps 
adjacent to the New York-New Haven 
railroad tracks, was firing blank am- 
munition from its machine gun when 
the train came through. Excited pas- 
sengers and the engineer reported at a 
Connecticut stop that the train had 
been fired upon. Connecticut police 
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President Dwight D. Eisenhower, escorted by 
Captain Richard G. Deem, inspected the Honor 


alerted Rhode Island police, who, in 
turn, checked with the Quonset O.D. 
Marine Barracks assured the O.D. that 
the train was in no danger from the 
“assault force.” 

Reciprocal back-scratching helps the 
training programs of both the Navy 
and Marine Corps. Marines give oc- 
casional assistance to the sailors when 
they fire the range and serve as ag- 
gressors during escape and _ evasion 
courses for Navy pilots; the Navy pre- 
sents guest lectures to Marines on such 
subjects as special weapons, the secur- 
ity department, etc. 

As a change of pace from routine 
day-in-day-out watch-standing, Quon- 
set Marines participate in parades, 
weddings, and funerals. Once a year, 
the troops clamor for assignment to a 
special detail: escorts for the Miss 
America contestants. The barracks per- 
sonnel work feverishly at traffic control 
on Armed Forces Day, when thousands 
of visitors pour into the station; during 
the annual Navy Relief carnival, Ma- 
rines guard the money tent. A Marine 
honor guard falls out each time Presi- 
dent Eisenhower lands there en route to 
his Summer White House across the 
bay. To add an international flavor, 
they recently furnished an_ aircraft 
security guard when Sean O'Kelly, 
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Official USN Photo 
Guard en route to his vacation site. Marines 
stand parade, funeral and color guard details 








Official USN Photo 
ACpl Thomas Carey was chosen as "Marine of the Month" for April. 
LtCol Banks, Col Larsen and SgtMaj Kader conducted the interview 















































QUONSET POINT (cont.) 


president of Ireland, landed at the 
Hillsgrove airport. 

A ‘Marine of the Month” program, 
replacing a “Squad of the Month” in 
effect earlier, went into high gear re- 
cently. Nominees appear before a 
board comprised of the CO, executive 
officer and sergeant major, to answer 
question varying from the new drill to 
current events. ,The greatest advantage 
in winning is not the 24 hours of mid- 
week liberty granted but, rather the im- 
pact on subsequent promotion screen- 
ing boards. “People, good people, are 
really trying for the award,” Col Lar- 
sen said. ACpl Thomas F. Carey, a 
member of the Port Section, reigned 
for the month of April. 

Col Larsen is thoroughly sold on the 
caliber of his troops. ‘They have a 
rough row to hoe,” he said, ‘‘consider- 
ing the time spent on watch, plus their 
training and workload. Invariably, they 
come through with flying colors...” 

It would be hard to find fault with 
the unit’s military proficiency. ‘Last 
year, our people went to Camp Curtis 
M. Guild, north of Boston, to fire the 
rifle at the National Guard range,” said 
LtCol Banks. “The requalification per- 


PFC James Leverett, ACpl James Hopkins and PFC John Smith 


centage ran 98.7, with more than half 
of them scoring as experts.” 

Friday afternoons bring a zone, or 
area, inspection by the MB commander, 
often coordinated with a personnel in- 
spection. The colonel is thorough; 
every room, closet, nook and cranny 
come under his scrutiny. Once a month, 
the zone inspection is followed by a 
meeting of all E-4s and their seniors. 
At the NCO meetings, Col Larsen 
passes on commendations, desired cor- 
rections and upcoming administrative 
or operative matters, Each person in 
the room is called upon to bring up for 
discussion any matter desired. 

Pvt Robert L. Haycock and PFC 
Walter E. Proffit were more than will- 
ing to discuss the liberty lot for Quon- 
set Marines. ‘““When a man leaves here 
on liberty,” they chorused, “he can't 
possibly head in the wrong direction.” 
As a liberty spot, nearby Providence is 
hard to match. If they want to travel 
a little farther, any point on the com- 
pass will do. To the east, Boston is a 
scant 45 miles; to the north, Hartford, 
Conn., is 75 miles; to the west, New 
York is 185 miles. 

“We even have good liberty to the 
south,” said Pvt Kenneth Outlaw. “In 
the Summertime, those beaches get 
mightly interesting.” 

The SRB file carries the records of 
11 enlisted Marines who in no way fit 





pulled liberty in Providence where they toured Roger Williams Park 
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Sgt Maj Kader's wife, and two 
of his five children, saw him to 
the door as he left for the office 


the T/O of any Marine Barracks. They 
are navigators assigned to the Navy 
VX-6 Squadron. The squadron makes 
periodic trips to the Antarctic for duty 
with the Deepfreeze force. While in the 
U.S., it is headquartered at Quonset. 
AMSgt John H. Clackum, one of the 
navigators, has journeyed to the South 
Pole seven times, making him the 
world’s most frequent visitor to that 
frigid spot. 

AGySgt Raymond Dahl, an avid 
angler and nimrod, is supply chief of 
the Marine Barracks. With his two 
clerks, a stockman and an armorer, 
Dahl tends to the logistic needs of the 
Quonset Point Marines. In his off-duty 
hours, the sergeant also captains a five- 
man bowling team which rolls one 
night a week in competition with seven 
other teams in the ABC-sanctioned 
Naval Air Station Handicap League. 
Dahl and PFC Nicholas S. Lapasnick, 
SRB clerk and holder of a 170 average, 
competed in this year’s All-Marine 
tourney. 

With Col Larsen as coach and line- 
man and ASgt Adolph A. Zelanski, Jr., 
as captain, the 20-man touch football 
squad tore roughshod through the reg- 
ular season, only to lose the base 
championship by one game. Two years 
ago, the gridders won the lst Naval 
District championship. The Captain’s 
Trophy, awarded annually on the basis 
of a composite score gained by pro- 
ficiency in the all-around sports pro- 
gram, has been won by Marine Bar- 
racks the past two years. The unit 
recently inaugurated a physical con- 
ditioning program for Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps sons in the 6-16 age group. 

When Leatherneck visited Quonset 
Point, Captain Richard G. Deem, the 




























guard officer, and three other eagle- 
eyes were at Camp Lejeune, N.C., to 
participate in the Eastern Division 
Rifle Matches; the MB riflemen belong 
to a Rhode Island branch of the NRA. 
The Barracks pistol team had been 
primed to sweep New England when 
mid-season transfers hit the group. 

Devotees of Isaac Walton consider 
the Quonset installation a paradise. 
Local rivers, including the historic 
Wood River—where Indians were fish- 
ing when Roger Williams landed in 
Rhode Island to establish his colony— 
abound in rainbow trout, brookies and 
brownies. Narragansett Beach and 
Point Judith offer such surf delicacies 
as striped bass, blues, mackerel and 
flounder. Those who like to travel first 
class can board a charter boat at near- 
by Wickford, East Greenwich or Galilee 
to do battle with sailfish, the big 
mackerel, red snapper and tuna. An in- 
ternational tuna tournament is held 
annually in the waters between Galilee 
and Block Island. 

For the hunters, there are plenty of 
black ducks, and a smattering of mal- 
lards, at Hope Island, Wickford and on 
the inland sloughs. There are also 
pheasant, doves and a few partridge. 
Rhode Island has two ‘William Tell” 
deer seasons, with weapons limited to 
bows and arrows. More ferocious 
game—the black bear—lives in the 


After working hours, Marine personnel stationed 
at Quonset Point, Rhode Island, are privileged to 








woods of Southern New Hampshire, 
about 150 miles away. 

The Barracks Special Services has 
available fresh and salt water fishing 
gear, shotguns, and four Winchester 
M70 (.30-06) rifles. Their aluminum 
boats, too small for the open seas, are 
used frequently for fresh water sports. 

Along the rear of the barracks stands 





invite their guests to the recreation lounge. Section 
parties are rated high on the troops’ popularity list 





Official USN Photo 
A popular spot with off-duty Marines at Quonset Point is their game 
room. It is fully equipped with pool, shuffleboard and ping pong tables 


a massive stone retaining wall. “That 
wall was built by volunteer labor,’’ Col 
Larsen pointed out. “Anybody who 
could outbox me didn’t have to volun- 
teer.” 

It turned out, however, to be an all 
hands project: the colonel is a former 
Northwest Collegiate Boxing Cham- 
pion. «.; END 
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A “retired” battle veteran keeps busy 


as a floating hospital at Terminal Island 


by AMSgt Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 
AGySgt Joseph J. Mulvihill 












T’ HAS BEEN two years since 
the hospital ship, USS Haven, 
began her “retirement” at the 
U.S. Naval Station, Terminal Island, 
Long Beach, Calif. Yet more than 200 
doctors, dentists, nurses, hospital corps- 
men and medical service personnel 
work on-board daily. 

On June 30, 1957, she was decom- 
missioned, but to enhance local medi- 
cal facilities, the order read: ‘In serv- 
ice, in reserve.” Since that time, the 
Haven’s gangplank has been open for 
medical and surgical aid to men of the 
Armed Forces in the Long Beach-Los 
Angeles area. The ship, which is a 
part of the Naval Station shore estab- 








The Haven is equipped to treat patients whose 
ailments range from minor ills to major surgery 


lishment, but considered a_ separate 
command, has been called “the next 
best thing to a shore-based hospital.” 

The Haven has 421 beds. An average 
of 110 major operations are performed 
each month. In addition, about 45 ac- 
cident cases, victims of explosions, fires, 
plane crashes, traffic accidents, etc., are 
brought to her each month, making her 
one of the busiest vessels in the Pacific 
Fleet. The average patient load is 300. 
They include active and retired Marine 
Corps, Navy, Army and Air Force 
personnel. 

Captain Clarence F. Morrison is 
commanding officer. He’s a Navy ortho- 
pedic surgeon, who frequently dons 


a gown and takes his turn in the oper- 
ating room. He took command in 
August, 1958. His administrative as- 
sistant is Lieutenant Commander John 
Hook. Chief Nurse is Commander 
Myrtie Warner. Eighteen doctors and 
assistants share duty hours round- the- 
clock to take care of emergency work. 

The Haven’s nine wards are classi- 
fied, from orthopedic to general, and 
equipped with the instruments and 
supplies necessary for the type of 
treatment rendered. The two operating 
rooms, busy throughout a normal work 
day, continue to function far into the 
night. 

The combined forces of the labora- 


A growth was removed from this patient's foot. 
Major operations average about 110 per month 


tory, the X-ray department and the op- 
erating rooms, provide a_ functional 
team within the floating hospital. It 
maintains a _ well-stocked pharmacy, 
complete to the newest items of the 
drug world. Physical therapy, the eye- 
ear-nose and throat clinic, the cast 
room, the electrocardiograph machines, 
the dental clinic, the blood bank, the 
record office—even the iron lung if 
needed—all provide complete service. 
Dependents are treated only on an out- 
patient basis. 

Vital sailing machinery is mothballed 
aboard the Haven. Doors to the engine 
room are sealed. These yellow-painted 
doors signify that compartments have 
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ACpl Gary Martin greeted the Haven's CO, Capt C. F. Morrison, 
during early sick call. Ward nurse Lt Eleanor Peterson is at right 








HAVEN (cont.) 


been de-humidified. They are dogged 
and padlocked. A portion of the navi- 
gation deck was given over to a sun- 
bathing space for convalescents. A- 
deck is officer patient quarters and 
medical wards; B-deck is for surgery 
and EENT, (eye, ear, nose and throat) ; 
C-deck is for orthopedic and convales- 
cents. An elevator transports patients 
from deck to deck. 

Three other Navy hospital ships lie 
in mothballs. They include the Tran- 
qguillity, Repose and Sanctuary. A 
fourth, the Consolation is being readied 
as a floating medical school. This 800- 
bed ship will sail this Fall on her 
maiden voyage to Southeast Asia. It 
was loaned by the Navy to the People- 
to-People Health Foundations, Inc., to 
treat unfortunate neighbors. Doctor 
William B. Walsh heads the program 
and the American President Lines will 
operate the Consolation on a non-profit 
basis. 

The Haven has varied memories for 
the many thousands of citizens of the 
world who found in her, care, comfort 
and mercy. Fifteen years ago this 
Summer, the Haven ran up her com- 
missioning pennant and began shuttling 
World War II patients from Pearl 
Harbor to San Francisco. She was the 
first of a new family of white ships 
bearing a red cross. Constructed orig- 
inally as the USS Marine Hawk, a 
cargo ship, she was refitted as a hos- 
pital ship in 1945. 

At war’s end, the Haven stood by 
with skilled personnel to treat and 
transport more than 10,000 Japanese- 
held Allied POWs back to the States. 
Nagasaki, Okinawa, Saipan, the Philip- 
pines, Guam, Pearl Harbor and San 
Francisco all saw and knew the Haven 
in those days. Later, she made an ap- 
pearance at the 1946 Bikini atomic 
bomb tests. 

During the recent Korean conflict, 
the Haven stood by off Korea on four 
separate occasions. In 1950, she took 
part in the Inchon landing, treating 
U.N. casualties. This first trip, 8500 
admissions, mostly battle casualties, 
were handled in a 12-month period. A 
second and third tour saw the Haven 
again at Inchon and at Pusan. Many 
Marine casualties were copter-lifted 


Up-patients enjoy freedom of the 
@ ship. This trio watched activities 
ashore from their topside OP 
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from Bunker Hill, Vegas, Carson, The 
Hook and other frontline positions di- 
rectly to the flight deck of the Haven. 
And, in recognition of her valiant sup- 
port in the U.N. battle, President Syng- 
man Rhee of Korea awarded the Haven 
the Korean Presidental Unit Citation. 
The Haven’s final Korean tour in 
1954 saw her back at Inchon to care 
for the emergencies of the services and 
to treat the sick Korean civilians. Re- 
turning home, she was ordered to Sai- 


ASgt W. Fowler hoisted weights to speed healing 
of a knee operation. HN R. Fredrickson observed 


LtCdr John Hook, the administrative OIC, chatted 
with Navy and Marine patients on the sun deck. 





gon, French Indo-China, to pick up 
721 patients who survived the battle 
of Dien Bien Phu. This resulted in 
an around-the-world cruise, passing 
through the Suez Canal to Oran, Al- 
geria, and Marseilles, France, where 
patients were transferred to French 
military hospitals. 

In addition to the thousands of 
World War II veterans treated on the 
Haven, 20,000 persons have been treated 
on her since 1950. A heavy percentage 








ASgt Fowler checked out recreation gear from 


Red Cross Field Director, Miss Sheelah Patrick 


of this number were war casualties who 
otherwise might not have survived 
their wounds. The Haven is a proud 
ship, one which could be refitted for 
sea in three months if an emergency 
arose. 

Today, however, she goes about her 
daily routine as an immobile hospital 
ship, tied to Pier 7 at Terminal Island. 
Her red cross still symbolizing a haven 
for local servicemen in need of medical 
care. END 
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Formerly a portion of the navigation bridge, the 
deck is available to patients who are convalescing 








by AMSgt Clay Barrow 
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Debarking like a well-behaved Cub Scout Pack 
on a ss these Reservists turned into a wolf 


pack (below) as they took off after their quarry 
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Major J. Fisher showed a harmless-looking blank round to the Cumberland 
Aggressors. A few moments later, he demonstrated how deadly one can be 
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Four Reserve units engaged in the first inter-district field 


problem staged by the 5th MCRRD. 


The “war” was planned 


and fought as though lives and real estate were at stake 


THERE'S any truth to the 

locker room adage, ‘You play 

the way you practice,” at least 
four 5thMCRRD Reserve Units are 
ready now for the big game. They 
proved it to themselves in mid-April 
over Quantico’s rolling hills as they 
conducted OPERATION VIGILANCE, 
the first inter-District field problem ever 
staged by the 5thMCRRD. 

Featuring three simulated atomic ex- 
plosions, VIGILANCE was a problem 
in every sense of the word. Although 
there was a definite beginning, no one, 
least of all the men who conceived it, 
could have predicted how it would end. 

Washington, D. C.’s 5th Staff Group 
and 13th Infantry Battalion, and Rich- 
mond, Virginia’s Ist 105-mm Howitzer 
Battalion, comprised the 1st Provision- 
al Marine Attack Force. Cumberland, 
Maryland’s 6th Infantry Company as- 
sumed the role of Aggressor. 

The 600 Reservists who participated 
knew the general situation before the 
problem began. 

PURPLE, the enemy, supported by 
air and submarine atomic missile prep- 
arations, had landed on the eastern 
shore of Virginia in the Norfolk area 
four months earlier. They had launched 
a two-pronged attack north to force 


the abandonment of the nation’s capital 
and west to Roanoke to cut the vital 
north-south communications lines. 

The momentum of PURPLE’s attack 
had carried to Salisbury-Fredericksburg 
and to Charlottesville-Dansville. But 
there, our forces had stopped them. 

Their expected seaborne reinforce- 
ments had been strewn across the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic by our 30-knot nu- 
clear submarine killer groups. PUR- 
PLE’s initial explosive expansion over 
Virginia’s Piedmont Plain was, day by 
day, being relentlessly compressed into 
an ever-diminishing area. 

Victory, it seemed certain, was no 
longer possible, but by-passed elements 
continued their ‘fanatical’ resistance. 

Reconnaissance elements had located 
one such isolated unit—a PURPLE re- 
inforced infantry battalion — moving 
northeast in the Quantico area. Their 
objective was obvious: they were try- 
ing to reach Washington, D. C. 

There was the possibility of addition- 
al organized PURPLE troops in the 
same area. These troops were known 
to have stores of atomic, biological 
and chemical weapons suitable for em- 
placement as mines, and for artillery or 
air delivery into an objective area. 

While the Attack Force had air 


superiority, the possibilityof. suicide 
sorties by aircraft carrying atomic wea- 
pons was a deadly threat. 

Second Division Headquarters had 
formed the Ist Provisional Marine At- 
tack Force, commanded by Colonel 
George Tomlinson (CO, 5th Staff 
Group). With two infantry battalions, 
and one artillery battalion plus combat 
support troops, Col Tomlinson was 
ordered to seek out, engage and destroy 
the PURPLE forces in the area and to 
secure routes 608 and 611. 

A cynic might contend that such an 
obviously tailor-made situation could 
arouse nothing but boredom from its 
participants. For here, certainly, was 
what sounded like a fight to the fin- 
ish between an ant and an anteater. 

But there were elements that lifted 
this problem out of the good-guys-ver- 
sus-bad-guys category and demanded 
the best efforts of those involved. 

First, here was a situation that was 
chillingly believable to men who lived 
in an age of Pearl Harbor and Hiro- 
shima. Washington, D. C. was not some 
fictitious point “X’’ on a map. It was 
where many of them lived—less than 
an hour’s drive away. 

Secondly, while the Attack Force 
outnumbered the Aggressor troops by 
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VIGILANCE (cont.) 


something like 8 to 1, Marines do not 
put much stock in such figures. The 
odds against Edson’s Raiders on the 
‘Canal’s Bloody Ridge had been 10 to 
1. Yet, in one night of horror, they’d 
lost only 20 per cent of their 400 men 
while the enemy had lost 50 per cent 
of their 4,000. 

It was stressed to the troops that 
there was no set outcome to the prob- 
lem. There would be no umpires to 
yell, ‘“‘That’s it! You’ve just wiped out 
the enemy. Let’s go home.” 

In reality, it was not one problem. 
It was a host of individual problems. 
For the 13th Infantry Battalion, there 
were the mountainous problems of es- 
tablishing command and observation 
posts, setting up radio and wire com- 
munications, coordinating with their 
artillery support, controlling troop 
movements, sending out night patrols, 
camouflaging defensive positions and, 
perhaps most vital, establishing a dy- 
namic defense against the enemy’s 
atomic capability. 

Richmond’s Cannon-cockers had to 
lick the problems of a tactical motor 
march from their training center to 
their firing positions. Target registra- 
tion and adjustment, fire support co- 
ordination, displacement of firing bat- 
teries, Fire Direction Center procedures 
—all these had to be mastered on un- 
familiar terrain which would, for most 
of the operation, be shrouded in dark- 
ness. It was their job to string miles 
of communication wire linking them- 
selves to the 13th and the Attack Force 
CP. Like the infantry, their most com- 
pelling concern was for atomic defense. 

The 5th Staff Group had to concern 
themselves with such dull—but impera- 
tive—chores as the preparation of op- 
eration plans, operation orders and 
annexes. Theirs was the responsibility 
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for combat records and reports. In 
short, they would need to inject into 
the problem their wealth of command 
experience and staff functioning. 

The 6th Infantry Company, which 
would play the role of the mechanical 
rabbit who might, at any time, turn 
and fight the 13th Infantry’s grey- 
hounds, would gain invaluable experi- 
ence in defensive tactics for its rifle 
platoons. It would need to emphasize 
squad patrolling, with special emphasis 
on individual movement. It would con- 
duct reconnaissance and combat pa- 
trols. Night operations, camouflage and 
hit-and-run tactics were subjects which, 
if learned properly during this problem, 
would never be forgotten. 

About 1400, Saturday afternoon, 
Cumberland’s Reservists arrived at 
Mess Area #10, the assembly point 
for the operation. This area, about 
three miles east of Camp Upshur, 
former location of Quantico’s Basic 
School, would serve as the site of the 
Attack Force CP. 


The Attack Force eased slowly 
4 up this slope after neutralizing 
small arms fire from the woods 


Guadalcanal Area lived up to its 
name as two Aggressors waded 
through this jungle-like stream 
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Already standing by to issue ammu- 
nition and equipment were troops of 
MCS, Quantico’s Training and Test 
Regiment, Service Battalion, Headquar- 
ters Battalion, and Communication 
Company. Some, like the men of the 
Motor Transport Company, Service 
Battalion, stayed only briefly. Others 
remained almost throughout the prob- 
lem. Colonel Robert Houser, Problem 
Director, said, ‘Without the magnificent 
support given us by these (Quantico’s) 
men, there could have been no opera- 
tion.” 

After drawing sleeping bags, en- 
trenching tools, field jackets and rations, 
the Reservists were briefed by the 
Problem Coordinator, Major Joseph R. 
Fisher. 

The major, holder of the Navy Cross, 
Silver Star, two Bronze Stars, two Pur- 
ple Hearts and a Letter of Commenda- 
tion, discussed safety measures to be 
observed during the problem. Taking 
a blank-loaded rifle from an infantry- 
man, he placed a metal ‘‘aammo” can 
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over the muzzle and, waving the M-1 
aloft like a smaller man might wave a 
swagger-stick, launched into a discus- 
sion of the dangers of blank-firing. 

When the troops least expected it, he 
squeezed the trigger and blew the ammo 
can 15 feet in the air. As he slowly 
retrieved it, while continuing the dis- 
cussion, he inserted his finger through 
the jagged hole in the can’s bottom. 
There was no further need to warn the 
men that the rifle would never be fired 
at less than a 45° angle during this 
problem. 

He also cautioned his audience to 





berland unit, were addressed by Maj 
Fisher who, then introduced Col 
Houser, Deputy Director, 5thMCRRD. 
The colonel spoke briefly about the 
problem and concluded, “Let’s have a 
good war.” 

The 13th’s CO, LtCol Wayne F. San- 
ford, and his staff met with Colonels 
Houser, Tomlinson and J. M. Davis, 
Director, 5thMCRRD, for a final brief- 
ing, before the problem commenced. 

At about 1600 the first elements of 
the 13th moved out to attack across- 
field in a zone of action south of route 
608. 
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Alerted moments before, the cannoneers of Richmond's Ist 105-mm. Howitzer 
Battalion were snug in their holes when this "Atomic Bomb" was detonated 


be especially aware of the danger of 
“duds” throughout the area. 

The Cumberland Aggressors then 
moved out to take up their initial de- 
fensive positions. 

Next to arrive at the rendezvous point 
were the 15 officers and four enlisted 
men of the 5th Staff Group. Here, ob- 
viously, were men who needed no brief- 
ing on how to conduct themselves in 
a field operation. Older in years, higher 
in rank than 95 per cent of the prob- 
lem’s participants, these dedicated offi- 
cers wasted no time in establishing 
their own CP. By their industriousness, 
(they drove their own tent pegs and 
erected their command and _ blackout 
tents) they established the “strictly 
business’”” atmosphere that pervaded the 
entire problem. 

The third, and last, unit to arrive was 
the 13th Infantry Battalion. 

When the Washington Reservists had 
drawn their gear, they, like the Cum- 





At the same time, on the north of 
Highway 608, a “shadow” infantry bat- 
talion—the 14th—moved out. The 14th 
was the other battalion of the Attack 
Force and was “Constructive.” In other 
words, there was no 14th. But, though 
it existed only on paper, it played a 
part in later developments. 

The going was relatively easy for 
the 13th for the first 2500 yards. Al- 
though the area was wooded, it was not 
dense and the ground was fairly level. 
But as their “point”? reached a sharp 
rise, which leveled off for a roadbed, 
only to rise again as sharply, they came 
under heavy small arms fire. The Ag- 
gressors had picked an almost ideal de- 
fensive position to give the 13th their 
baptism of fire. They commanded 
ground that was, in places, from 80 to 
100 feet higher than the Attack Force. 
To make matters worse, halfway up the 
slope was the open road, across which 
the men of the 13th must dash, com- 
pletely unprotected, before they could 
make their assault. 

It was a frustrating position. The 
Richmond artillery battalion was not 
yet at their gun positions, several miles 
to the southwest. There could be no 
help from them for at least another 
hour. There was no choice but to forge 
ahead and test the enemy strength. 

The fire had come from an Aggres- 
sor outpost, which quickly fell back. 
As the assault companies picked their 
way up the slope, they met strong au- 
tomatic weapons fire from what was 
estimated as about two squads. But 
two squads could not hope to contain 
two companies, and after a brief fire- 
fight, the enemy withdrew. 

This was no “Keystone Comedy” 
chase, nor was it a rout. The Cumber- 
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Grim aftermath of the explosion were these simulated ‘blast and burn' 


“casualties. 


They were quickly transported to the nearby aid stations 
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VIGILANCE (cont.) 


land Reservists’ withdrawals were in- 
variably slow. Had there been bullets, 
rather than blanks, in the Aggressors’ 
weapons, the 13th’s advance would have 
been a costly one. 

Down into the valley behind them 
the Aggressors went, firing from behind 
every bit of cover and concealment 
available. Up over the hill which was 
the 13th’s “Objective One’ they 
scrambled and down into the draw on 
the other side. 

But they were moving faster now— 
too fast—and their firing was falling 
off to only sporadic bursts. There was 
something wrong. 

The assault troops of the 13th took 
up positions on Objective One and re- 
formed. This saved them. 

Suddenly, without warning, at about 
1730, the world to their front exploded. 
The enemy had unleashed his Sunday- 
punch. A thousands yards ahead, in 
the area the 13th would surely have 
gained had they continued their pursuit, 
an “atomic” explosion tore the sky 
apart. The jaws of the trap had 
slammed shut, but luck had been with 
the 13th. 

While the Problem Director and his 
staff spared no effort to make this the 
most memorable problem in which the 
units had ever participated, they did 
not, of course, employ nuclear weapons. 
They came as close as possible by 
obtaining the services of CWO Wil- 
iam L. Vick and his capable assistant, 
AMSgt York, from the Explosive 
Ordnance Disposal Unit, MCS, Quan- 
tico. 


Photo . 
An Aggressor squad leader led his six-man reconnaissance 
patrol out from his lines at dusk to scout the Attack Force 


ASSot R. W. Savatt, Jr. 


CWO Vick has his own recipes for 
various size ‘“‘“A-Bombs.” He can make 
them light and fluffy or downright in- 
digestible. This one was 50 pounds of 
TNT, three 55-gallon drums of gaso- 
line, and four pounds of C-3 blended 
ever-so-carefully to tie in the explo- 
sives. For the beginner it’s recom- 
mended that he use at least enough 
electrical wire to get him over the 
horizon before detonating it. 

Although this may have been the 
biggest “live” explosion many of the 
troops had seen, it was not so for CWO 
Vick. He uses anywhere from five to 
15 drums per explosion at the Joint 
Civilian Orientation Conference demon- 
strations held semi-annually at Quan- 
tico. But they are not his biggest, 
either. 

His eyes light up and a broad smile 
creases his face when he talks about 
the one he blew when the TV cameras 
of “Wide Wide World” visited Quan- 
tico. He used 28 drums of gasoline and 
3800 pounds of TNT! 

Immediately following the explosion, 
the 13th Infantry Battalion CO wisely 
decided to consolidate his position on 
Objective One and postpone launching 
the attack for Objective One-Alpha and 
One-Bravo until the extent of ‘thermal 
radiation” contamination could be de- 
termined. But there was to be no sleep 
for the battalion. Aggressor patrols 
probed their lines throughout the night. 
The enemy even used a sound-truck to 
harass the Attack Force with psycholo- 
gical warfare tactics. 

Meanwhile, far to the southwest, 
Richmond’s 105-mm. Howitzer Bat- 


talion had reached its position and was 
digging in. 


The Cannoneers had seen 





Photo by ASSgt John Scoblic 
Cpl C. Heflin frisked an unidentified 


"enemy" infiltrator during night action 


and heard the atomic explosion and 
needed no urging to burrow in deeper. 
As their fire missions continued, they 
were the first unit to be fed a hot 
meal. (The Cumberland unit got their 
single hot meal for breakfast the fol- 
lowing day; the 13th got theirs the fol- 
lowing noon.) 

Major James B. Macon, artillery bat- 
talion CO, strengthened his perimeter 
defense as night fell. The battalion 
continued to fire harassing and inter- 
diction fire missions until 2300. 

During the night, Col Tomlinson 
visited the battalion. AMSgt Ray 
Simpson was one of the party accom- 
panying the colonel. “I have never been 
so thoroughly challenged in my career,” 
said AMSegt Simpson later, ‘as I was 
by those Richmond people. The men 
were very polite to the colonel, but 
they did everything by the numbers. 
Somebody had done a fine job of in- 
structing them.” 

Men not in the firing battery had no 
more chance to doze off that night than 
the infantry units. There was, first, 
their own guns booming until almost 
midnight. But that wasn’t enough for 
Lieutenant Colonel Maurice L. Apple- 
ton, I-I of the unit, and his staff, who 
decided to liven things up. They dashed 
all over the area hurling cherry bombs, 
firecrackers and sticks to simulate Ag- 
gressor infiltrators. The I-I and his 
staff were in good voice that night 
too—splitting the air with piercing 
screams and shouting insults. 

Somewhere along about 0400, they 
ran out of firecrackers, bombs, and 
breath and, from then on, things re- 
mained comparatively quiet around the 
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About 2300, the Problem Director, 
Col Houser, pulled a few surprises out 
of his hat for the busy 5th Staff 
Group, who were manning the Attack 
Force CP. 

The eyes of their radio operator must 
have bugged nearly out of his head as 
he intercepted the first message to 
“General Lopez of the 10th Battle 
Group.” 

The message ordered a PURPLE 
tank battalion, an infantry regiment 
and a gun battalion to move to an as- 
sembly area and seize a road junction 
at 0530. A check of the coordinates 
showed there were, indeed, other 
PURPLE troops in the area and they 
were rushing, with all haste, to the 
aid of their beleagued “battalion.” 

This was not part of the problem, 
as Col Tomlinson well knew. 

In the following two hours, three 
separate messages were intercepted, in- 
dicating the PURPLE forces were 
either well on the way or already at the 
assembly area and would be in a posi- 
tion to attack at 0500. There were more: 
“Am refueling tanks...” and, at 0300, 
the ominous mesage, ‘Am at new posi- 
tion—rocket launchers armed .. .” 

For the already harassed 5th Staff 
Group, Col Houser had one more fillip. 
The next group of messages made it 
plain that General Lopez was going to 
execute his “alternate plan’— what- 
ever that might be—with the attack 
time moved up to 0505. 


LtCdr Paul J. Forsythe, Chaplain of Richmond's 


Ist 105-mm. Howitzer Battalion for over six years, 





Photo by ASgt R. P. iran 


Colonels V. M. Davis, G. E. Tomlinson, R. Houser and J. Davis and LtCol 
R. Lanwehr conducted a last-minute briefing before commencing the problem 


Col Tomlinson called for, and got, 
an atomic bomb. At 0500, five minutes 
before PURPLE forces were to jump 
off, CWO Vick pressed down the 
plunger on his second “A-Bomb” and 
creamed them in their tracks. 


At 0505, the redoubtable Maj Fisher, 
who’d been sending all the PURPLE 
messages from a radio-jeep at the 13th 
Infantry CP, sent his final one: “Unit 
suffered 90 per cent casualties from 
blast—request replacements.”’ 

(continued on page 93) 





Photo by ASSgt R. W. Savatt, Jr. 
led the Richmond Reservists in pre-dawn prayer. 
Chaplain Forsythe served with Marines in WWII 
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Curtain raiser for the show was bull riding. Idea is to stay 
aboard eight seconds, or until thrown. Either way is rugged 


by AMSgt Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 
AGySgt Joseph J. Mulvihill 


HE MARINES on these pages 
are rodeoing in the best cow- 
boy tradition. Each is pit- 

ting skill and strength against an 
animal who has an equal chance to 
come out on top. It’s an unpredictable 
art, one which attracts thousands of 
fans and participants each year. 

Every Sunday at Camp Pendleton, 
an announcer blares out, “Good after- 
noon fans, we're fixin’ to do a little 
rodeoing.” And it’s proved to be a 
very popular sport, one which is 
watched by more people than any other 
varsity sport on-station. 

Bull-riding against an angry steer 
gets each program off with a wallop. 
Bareback bronc riding, saddle bronc 
riding, Calf roping, bull-dogging and 
team roping follow. All participants 
are Marines, some with professional 
and semi-professional standings; others 
are amateur cowboys. All are members 
of the Camp Pendleton Rodeo Riding 
Club, directed by Colonel Donald M. 
Schmuck. 

The Rodeo Club, formed in 1955, 
numbers approximately 75. Only re- 
quirement is that the serviceman be 
stationed at the Marine Corps Base, 
Camp Pendleton. 
















Col D. M. Schmuck and ASgt C. Gutierrez tried Closing on his quarry, a bulldogger (R) got ready 
their loops on a mockup during a practice session to leap for the horns. His hazer raced alongside 





A top hand, AMSgt J. V. Cargill demonstrated his Working against time, a calf roper must tie three 
bulldogging skills. Steers are seldom cooperative legs to stop the clock. Fifteen seconds is good time 
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by Earl Smith 


10 November 1776 
HQ, Continental Army 
Staff Area 

North Castle 


Ve Editor 

Ye Leatherneck 
Tun Tavern 
Back Room 


Dear Ye Editor, 


Yr obedient servants in the field are enclosing the story and sketches 
of the mess at White Plains. We are sure ye will perceive that tt is our 
usual brilliant work. The battle was a mite sloppy, but General Wash- 
ington didi’t do badly, losing only 140 men to 229 Britishers who will 
never drink tea again. We had our usual troubles with censors who 
think they are the editors. 

At the moment we are safely, if not comfortably, ensconced in an 
unassailable position, and the general’s future plans are still classified 
matter. However, do not fear; we will endeavor to keep yr editorial 
desk happily littered with accounts of our victories. We are, however, 
somewhat in the dark about one very minor point of the magazine's 
policy. If the British win, do ye still want the story? 

Before yr temper rises at the thought of yr best combat team sitting 
idle, let us hasten to assure ye that no moss is gathering on our boots. 
In fact, ye will be overjoyed to learn that Lance Corporal Trumboh 
and myself are practically heroes. General Washington may be idle, 
but we are not. While awaiting word on the general’s next move, tt 
occurred to us that a story and sketches from inside the British camp 
might look well in print and brighten ye editor’s day. Also, another 
stripe on our sleeves would be pleasant, if ve get what we mean. Any- 
way, Trumboli and I stole quietly from the encampment and sought 
out a group of nomadic savages who had sect up their tepees by the 
river. We traded them clay pipes, tobacco and a copy of Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson” for two suits of buckskin and feathered headdress. 
We dressed in the Indian attire, hid our uniforms in the cranberry 
bushes, and proceeded stealthily in the direction of the British camp. 

If ye editor has ever proceeded anywhere stealthily, he knows how 
long it takes. Along about four o’clock in the morning our backs were 
breaking, and we were still miles from the British camp. But we 
decided to keep slipping along like shadows, and a little later were a bit 
shocked when hailed in a friendly but unfamiliar tongue. Two men, 
dressed in a strange uniform, walked boldly to us, chatting in what we 
later learned was German. It appeared that they were eager to engage 
us for some sort of service. Lance Corporal Trumboli, however, sur- 
mused that they might be Hessians sent out by the British to enlist the 
aid of Indian guides. Having dyed our faces and hands with the stain 
from black walnut husks and being, as you know, superb actors, we 
were confident that our disguise would not be detected by the enemy, 
and regarded this as an excellent opportunity to roam freely in the 
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enemy camp. 

The Hessians proudly led us into the British encampment and, en 
route, I secretly took copious notes on what I observed. We were led 
to a building and delivered to a fat British major, who looked at us 
suspiciously. While the Hessians were jabbering and explaining in 
sign language what talented guides we were, the major suddenly 
shouted an order to the corporal guarding the door and two Indians 
entered. The major pointed at Trumboli and me and kept asking (in 
English) “Who are these Indians?” and apparently was trying to get 
the message across to the Indians in sign language, but was doing it so 
poorly it was no wonder the Indians looked confused. Finally, after 
much head scratching, the Indians got the message and began to 
chatter at us in their strange tongue. 

As you can see, things were not going too well. But then I got an 
idea. I turned to the major. 

“Look here, Sir,’ I said. “I cat make out a word these chaps are 
saying. I dowt really believe they are Indians.” 

The major glared furiously at the two Indians. “Just as I suspected,” 
TURN PAGE 
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YE EDITOR (cont.) 


he shouted, turning to his two Hessians. “Take these impostors out 
and shoot them,” he ordered. “You two,’ he added, gesturing at 
Trumboli and me, “go along and lend a hand.” 

As we herded the bewildered savages out, the major slapped me on 
the back. “Good show, fellow!” he boomed. “I've had my eye on that 
pair for some time. Knew bloody well they were fakers . . . blokes 
couldi’t understand a word I said.” 

At my insistence, the Hessians led the savages deep into the woods 
to dispose of them. As outraged redskins, it was casy for us to per- 
suade the two Hessians to allow us to do the honors. The Hessians 
handed Trumboli and me their rifles and we promptly took control and 
marched the four of them back to General Washington's headquarters. 

General Washington was, at first, indeed grateful for the brace of 
Hessians and pair of Indians. He immediately dispatched a ransom 
note to General John Burgoyne, offering to exchange them for four 
American prisoners of war. Gentleman Johnny answered at once. 
“The Hessians,” he wrote, “were simply in our employ, and if you are 
able to pay them the same salary, I am sure they can perform as in- 
expertly, inefficiently and stupidly for you as they did for me. With 
respect to the Indians, they are useful in England only as souvenirs .. 
we have Sir Walter Raleigh to thank for the low price they bring, even 
in London.” 

Well, as a result, General Washington seems to have taken a dim 
view of our coup. He also said my notes were very poetic, but didn’t 
tell him anything he didi’t already know. Worst of all, the general has 
ordered us to share our pitiful rations with our four prisoners. I count 
it extremely ungrateful. We have since made it quite plain to both 
Hessians and Indians that they are free men, but they refuse to leave. 
Perhaps Ye Editor can advise us on this matter. 

Hope you like the account of the White Plains Battle and the 
sketches which were made under fire. 

Enclosed 1s our expense sheet. 


Yr loyal subjects in the field, 
Herman Snodstitch, Sergeant, Marine Corps 

and 
Jonathon Trumboli, Lance Corporal, Marine Corps 


P. S. Could Ye Editor please dispatch a note to my good mother, i- 
forming her that I am in excellent health and would most gratefully 
devour some of her goodies, if time permits her to prepare some cookies 
and candy. ‘Our captive Hessians and Indians eat like a quartet of 
horses. 


aS, 


Expenses incurred: 


Lodging and meals—Ye New Log Intt .....ccceecesceeces $ 2.29 
ON ig Gt ah i ee oe ig ae a tees ar piers aaa aie) cacti 5) a 
Transportation—and feed for horses ..sscccecccceveevees 1.15 
Tobacco, pipes and copy of Boswell’s Johnson ...cceeeeeeeee 4.19 
OPO ELST ee ET re eT Tee eT Te Te eee eT Te eT 09 


PPS OE ee ee eT. ene 


Ce ET rere 


Respectfully submitted, 
Herman Snodstitch 
Jonathon Trumboli 
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PONYGRAM EXPRESS YE LEATHERNECK 
Deliver Immediately ee eg ee 
ons TUN TAVERN, PHILADELPHIA 


BACK ROOM 


FOR SERGEANT HERMAN SNODSTITCH COMBAT COR- 
RESPONDENT LEATHERNECK MAGAZINE HQ CONTIN- 
ENTAL ARMY NORTH CASTLE X YR COPY AND LANCE 
CORPORAL TRUMBOLI’S SKETCHES RECEIVED X COVER- 
AGE EXCELLENT BUT NOT FOR LEATHERNECK X GET 
ON BOARD SHIP WITH THE REST OF THE MARINES, 
YOU IDIOTS X TWENTY DOLLARS FOR ENTERTAIN- 
MENT! FOR TWENTY DOLLARS YE COULD BRIBE HALF 
THE ENEMY ARMY X WHO DID YE ENTERTAIN? 
SAMUEL NICHOLAS? X . 

AS FOR YR ESCAPADE WITH HESSIANS AND INDIANS, 
AM SURE GENERAL WASHINGTON HAS MADE WISE DE- 
CISION REGARDING YR RATIONS X YR MOTHER RE- 
PLIED TO: YR REQUEST FOR GOODIES X HE’S TOO FAT 
ALEEADY, SHE WROTE X GET OUT OF THAT SAFE, COZY 
UNASSAILABLE POSITION AND FIND A SHIP WITH MA- 
RINES ON BOARD, OR PLL HAVE YE BOTH FLOGGED 
WHEN I LAY HANDS ON YE X 

COLONEL AMBROSE BRISBANE 
YE EDITOR, YE LEATHERNECK X 

PLEASE ADD FOLLOWING ...IN FUTURE, REFRAIN 
FROM SIGNING YR COMMUNICATIONS WITH QUOTE YR 
LOYAL SUBJECTS UNQUOTE X THAT PHRASE WENT 
OUT WITH THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND 
COULD CAUSE ME MISERABLE TROUBLE IF THE CON- 
TINENTAL CONGRESS EVER SAW IT X ONE MORE AP- 
PEARANCE OF THIS PHRASE WILL RESULT IN DISCIPLI- 
NARY ACTION ...IN OTHER WORDS, THE STOCKS X 

CUAL... .A.. &: 


December 26, 1776 
HQ. Continental Army 
Staff Area 
Trenton 
Ye F:ditor 
Ye Leatherneck 
Tun Tavern 
Back Room 


Dear Ye Editor 


Lance Corporal Trumboli and myself regret that ve were displeased 
with the account of the White Plains Battle. We will endeavor to do 
better in the future as we do not wish to be flogged or put into the 
stocks. I am sending, in this packet, the story and sketches which 
depict the heroic raid made carly last evening by a gallant band of Ma- 
rines. You may have difficulty reading my handwriting since it ts 
very cold here and we are freesing. Lance Corporal Trumboli says the 
sketches were not meant to have so many lines but he was shivering 
something awful when he made them. 

The raid would have been a jolly affair if it had not been that some 
of the rafts overturned and many of the men froze almost to death but 
General Washington was real pleased because the raid made it almost 
easy for him to take Trenton. Early in the evening a Sergeant O’Hara 
led his men across the river, threw a few cannon balls and took several 


prisoners. When it was known that Marines would make the raid, | 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 83) 
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A rocket-launcher team dug in and 
waited for the aggressors’ attack 
ne ieee 


Photo by AGySat E. L. Jarrard 


by AMSgt Paul C. Curtis 


Photo by E. F, Johnson, PH2, USN 


During Phase Il of the six-week course, the Marine instructors 
lectured on field fortifications, The CBs were anxious to learn 
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In the dim light of dawn, New Geor- 
gia Island, during July, 1943, looked 
quite the same as any other island dur- 
ing the long Munda operation. To add 
to the sameness, a Marine detachment 
was moving across the beach. Taut 
faces peered grimly from under steel 
helmets, staring into the foreboding 
jungle. 

As the Marines charged across the 
beach, a party of men stepped into the 
open. They were white men. A Navy 
lieutenant in the group stepped forward 
and, tongue in cheek, extended his hand 
to a Marine major. 

“The Seabees are always happy to 
welcome Marines!”’ he said warmly. 

Leatherneck Magazine, March, 1945 


HE ABOVE related incident 
may, or may not, be true, 
but it is possible that some 

Marine unit charged across the beaches 

of a supposedly enemy-held island and 
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The Navy’s magnificent 
Seabees have acquired 


ability to fight if they 





the 


should have to 


found a detachment of Seabees already 
ashore. The U. S. Navy’s “Can-Do” 
men were a daring and fast-moving 
crew in World War II—eager to ‘‘build 
a road to Tokyo” across the jungle- 
covered islands and atolls of the 
Pacific Ocean. Maybe they did beat 
the Marines to one of their many ports 
of call. And if they did, it could have 
been New Georgia. 

What really counted was the warm 
feeling of comradeship and mutual re- 
spect shared by the Marines and the 
Navy’s Construction Battalions. The 
partnership of the Marines and Sea- 
bees began shortly after the first group 
of construction specialists enlisted in 
the Navy in early 1942. Marine in- 
structors were assigned to put a veneer 
of military method, courtesy and dis- 
cipline over the civilian skills of con- 
tractors, engineers and builders. And 
when the two organizations began to 
team up in the island operations of 
the South Pacific, the Seabees’ ingenu- 


ity, spirit and willingness to work 
matched the Marines’ determination to 
fight and conquer. 

The bond of friendship and respect— 
fashioned at Guadalcanal, Peleliu, Sai- 
pan, Okinawa and a host of other places 
—has never been broken. It was re- 
awakened and manifested again recently 
when the Atlantic Fleet’s Mobile Con- 
struction Battalion-6 moved in at the 
Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, 
for an intensive six-week course in 
defensive combat. 

The Navy’s Mobile Construction Bat- 
talions are an amphibious service force 
with the primary job of building and 
maintaining overseas Naval installa- 
tions. Some months ago, their mission 
was expanded to include the support of 
Marine Air-Ground Task Forces in 
limited “brush fire’ wars or major all- 
out conflicts. Under the MAGTF con- 
cept of widely separated and sometimes 
isolated units, all organizations within 
a command must be able to defend 

TURN PAGE 


The construction men practiced 
combat-type firing with carbines 


Photo by E. F. Johnson, PH2, USN 
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MCB-6's own officers briefed their troops before 
a four-day ‘do-it-yourself’ Command Post Exercise. 


SELF DEFENSE (cont.) 


their own positions. Even rear area 
troops might be subjected to attack 
from by-passed enemy forces or roving 
guerrilla bands. Hence, the Seabees 
needed training in defensive combat 
principles and the Marine Corps was 
the logical place to turn for this in- 
struction. 

The first move was made last Octo- 
ber, when Rear Admiral H. G. Clark, 
Commander, Construction Battalions, 
Atlantic Fleet, journeyed to Camp 
Lejeune to look over the training sites 
and to outline his ideas of what the 
training should include. He was ac- 
companied by Marine Major Charles 
I. Sheehan, Admiral Clark’s Military 
Advisor and the Military Training Of- 
ficer for the Atlantic Fleet CBs. 

After the initial conference, a tenta- 
tive training program was worked out 
by the G-3 Section of the Marine Corps 
Base. Lieutenant Colonel K. A. Jorgen- 
son, G-3 of the Marine Corps Base, co- 
ordinated Base and Second Marine 
Division activities involved in the pro- 
gram. Lieutenant Colonel Gordon 
West, the Assistant G-3 for MCB, 
Camp Lejeune, acted as the training in- 
spector during the six-week program. 

The main body of Seabee troops ar- 
rived at Camp Lejeune late in Febru- 
ary. They spent the first week of their 
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training period on the rifle range where 
they received an accelerated course of 
marksmanship training. The Seabees 
are normally armed with pistols and 
carbines but the construction specialists 
were also schooled on the Browning 
Automatic Rifle and the Marine in- 
fantryman’s basic weapon, the reliable 














Photo by AGySgat E. L. Jarrard 


Experienced Marines of the Second Division stood 
by to guide and supervise, but they had little to do 


and accurate M-1. 

It wouldn’t be honest to report that 
every Seabee fired sharpshooter or ex- 
pert at the Camp Lejeune range. But 
there were plenty of bulls and four- 
ring hits when the Seabees fired for 
record. The Marine instructors and 


rifle range coaches were also surprised 
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Photo by ASgt Ned Broussard 


The Seabees absorbed the rough and tumble tactics of hand-to-hand 
combat. Many of them became expert in the basic techniques of judo 
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Photo by ASgt Ned Broussard 


BU2 Richard Vorbau demonstrated his newly acquired knowledge on 
mine detection to GMI Cline Brock (L) and SWI James Quillin (R) 


by the aptness of their sailor pupils 
in the classroom instruction on the 
care and cleaning of the various weap- 
ons. Anything with mechanical ability 
involved was right up the Seabees’ 
alley and the Bees quickly learned to 
field strip and assemble the M-1 rifle 
and the BAR. 

The only really “bad weather’ day 
during the six-week training period oc- 
curred during the first phase while the 
Seabees were at the rifle range. A snow 
storm which blanketed the North Caro- 
lina area halted firing and necessitated 
modification of the schedule. The Sea- 
bees also had their one social break in 
the four-phased course during the 
marksmanship training. They took time 
out from after-hours snapping in to 
commemorate the Construction Bat- 
talions’ 17th Anniversary and cele- 
brated in the rifle range mess hall. 
Major General James P. Riseley, Com- 
manding General of the Marine Corps 
Base, cut the huge birthday cake and 
served the first slices to the oldest and 
youngest Seabee aboard. 

Following their one-week stay on the 
rifle range, the Seabees moved to Camp 
Geiger for Phase II of their training 
program. Colonel R. D. Strickler, Com- 
manding Officer of the Infantry Train- 


ing Regiment, welcomed the construc- 
tion specialists to Camp Geiger and 
later commented upon their spirit and 
attitude. 

“They arrived with a determination 
to get as much as possible out of the 
program we had set up for them,” Col 


Strickler said. They started off with 
an enthusiasm that I didn’t think could 
last but even in the final week of the 
program, they seemed as fresh and 
eager as the day they arrived.” 

Phase II of the six-week program 
was devoted to basic defensive mea- 
sures. The syllabus for this part of 
the training was drawn up by Major 
Paul Byrum, ITR’s S-3 officer, and his 
assistant, Captain William E. Farris. 
A part of the program was taken from 
the Individual Combat Training 
Course, familiar to every Marine who 
completed Boot Camp in the past 
several years. Some of the subjects 
were selected from the Advanced Com- 
bat Training Course; and some of the 
subjects were especially devised for the 
Seabees. It was a well-rounded and 
carefully prepared program which re- 
quired extra work for the Marine in- 
structors and the utmost in willingness 
to learn from the students. Each group 
gave a full measure of effort in ac- 
complishing the objectives. 

The 350-man group of Seabees was 
considered too large for adequate in- 
struction and the construction battalion 
was divided into three sections for 
Phase II training. During the second 
phase—which required about 10 days 
to complete—the Navy’s builders 
learned basic combat formations and 
signals; scouting and reporting pro- 
cedures; patrolling; camouflage and 
fortifications; and how to lay and clear 
mine fields. They also _ studied 
technique of rifle fire; basic techniques 
of amphibious landings; field sanita- 
tion; first aid; and the medical aspects 
of atomic and chemical warfare. 

Most of the subjects started in the 
classroom with extensive lectures by 
Marine specialists in the particular 
field and progressed through demonstra- 

TURN FAGE 





Photo by E. F. Johnson, PH2, USN 


A Marine instructor showed several CB cooks how to dismantle and 
service a field range. Field cookery was something new to the Bees 
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fortifications and obstacles; and went 
into the advanced techniques of in- 
stalling, breeching and removing mine 
fields. The foot-slogging riflemen also 
received additional instruction in the 
employment of rifle and hand grenades; 
more map and compass work; and 
several hours of instruction on use of 
the bayonet and other methods of 
hand-to-hand combat. 

The machine gun and mortar crews 
spent some 70 hours learning as much 
as they could about their respective 
weapons. They dug in the guns, cleared 
fields of fire and fired live ammunition 
at specified targets. 

“The Seabees got essentially the same 
field firing as do the Marines in the 
Individual Combat Course,’ Maj 
Byrum said. “This included technique 
of rifle fire, landscape target firing, 

4 ; : and fire and maneuver tactics for the 
. \ ~ ok ig, © rifle squads.” 
Photo by AGySgt E. L. Jarrard 
An alert Seabee defender spotted sudden movement in the brush and 
"bore-sighted"' an approaching aggressor. The CPX lasted four days 





During World War Il, the Navy Construction Battalions 
established an impressive record. From Guadalcanal to 


Okinawa, they were the Marine Corps’ staunchest ally 


SELF DEFENSE (cont.) 


tions by qualified Marines to practical 
application by the Seabees. 

The “Can Do” men scored points 
and made friends in every phase of 
their training. ASSgt Walter O. Wil- 
liamson pointed out that the Seabees 
were very attentive during lecture 
periods and asked many questions con- 
cerning the subjects at hand. 

“They were really interested and put 
a lot of effort into learning as much as 
possible in the short time they were 
here,” he said. 

ASSegt Williamson was one of the in- 
structors who taught combat patrols, 
reconnaissance patrols, raids and am- 
bushes to the sailors. 

For some of the Seabees, the Phase 
III portion of the six-week course was 
only a continuation of Phase II. The 
rifle platoons and weapons units of the 
battalion delved deeper into the tactics 
and techniques of defensive combat. 
The rifle squads spent several periods 


preparing for and conducting day and ; ™ Photo by AGySat E. L. Jarverd 
night patrols; they dug in and camou- A "POW" was interrogated before he was confined in a barbed wire 
fiaged their positions; constructed field stockade. The four-day problem was smoothly run from start to finish 
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During the first week of training, MCB-6 took time 
out to celebrate the Seabees’ |7th birthday. Major 


While the rifle squads and crew- 
served weapons units were working out 
their problems in the field, the engi- 
neers, Communicators, cooks and bak- 
ers, and other specialists were at- 
tending school on their own special 
lines. About 20 of the Chief Petty Of- 
ficers and Ist Class Petty Officers at- 
tended Camp Lejeune’s NCO Leader- 
ship School; and some 25 military 
training instructors were assigned to 
an 18-day Instructors’ Orientation 
Course. 

The 30 construction electricians as- 
signed to the Second Marine Division’s 
Communication School knew nothing 
about field communications when the 
two-week course started. By the end 
of the condensed course, however, all 
hands had mastered the basic funda- 
mentals of laying wire, installing field 
telephones and switchboards, operating 
message centers and using field radio 
equipment. 

Field cookery was also something 
new to the Seabee cooks and bakers. 
Most of the 15 food service men as- 
signed to the school had never even 
seen a field range, but they were already 
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experts in serving up tasty dishes from 
routine fare and they quickly learned 
that they could adjust their culinary 
skills to the available field equipment. 

The final phase of the experimental 
pilot course in defensive combat was 
a do-it-yourself Command Post Ex- 
ercise which was supervised by of- 
ficers and noncommissioned officers 
from the Second Marine Division. The 
Seabees spent the first two days 
devoted to the problem constructing 
field fortifications, establishing com- 
mand posts, digging in their mortars 
and machine guns, and other general 
preparation for an attack. 

They spent the next two days defend- 
ing their area against repeated attacks 
by aggressor forces furnished by “F” 
Company, Eighth Marines. Although 
the Division had put key counterparts 
with the Seabee personnel to guide, in- 
struct and supervise the problem, the 
Divvy personnel had little to do. The 
construction specialists had learned 
their field lessons well and the entire 
exercise went off smoothly. 

Lieutenant Commander Lenson W. 
Graves, the commanding officer of Mo- 








Photo by E. F. Johnson, PH2, USN 


General J. P. Riseley, CG of the Marine Corps 
Base, Camp Lejeune, cut the first slice of cake 


bile Construction Battalion-6, summed 
up the Seabees’ stay at Camp Lejeune: 

“At least we’ve gotten a start on how 
to defend ourselves if necessary,” he 
said. “There is a lot of refinement and 
polish still to be accomplished but we 
have the basic fundamentals for con- 
ducting a defense.” 

Most of the Marine officers concerned 
with the six-week program went further 
in expressing their satisfaction with the 
Seabees’ accomplishments. 

“MCB-6 is now capable of organiz- 
ing and conducting the defense of an 
area against small enemy forces,” Maj. 
Byrum said. “In a strictly defensive 
situation, they should be able to give a 
good account of themselves .. .” 

The Navy’s construction specialists 
have a reputation for giving a good 
account of themselves. During World 
War II and in Korea, they piled up an 
impressive record. They were the Ma- 
rines’ staunchest ally, and many a 
carpenter, electrician or equipment op- 
erator laid aside his tools to man rifles 
and machine guns when the need arose. 
If they havé to do it again, the mag- 
nificent Seabees will be well prepared. 

END 
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HARD ALEK 


Wherever possible throughout the Corps, Special ) 





Services has provided sailboats for recreational purposes 








A sailboat must be properly rigged. First 
step is to attach the rudder to the transom 





The jib (small sail forward of the mast) 
is then securely snapped to the jib stay a 
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by C. E. Cornwell 


who think ahead predicted 

that, come mid-Summer, 
there would be more pleasure boats 
than sea gulls on the nation’s water- 
ways. Judging by the number of 
squawks coming from the gulls, the 
forecasters were right. More people 
have bought, rented, or borrowed boats 
than ever before—and in the middle of 
the race to get afloat have been thou- 
sands of Marines and their families. 

Sea-going Marines, of course, have 
no problem; they'll spend the season 
cruising on some of Uncle Sam’s finest 
yachts. But what if you’re a land- 
locked PFC, without that necessary 
bushel of clams to shell out for a 
deluxe-type cruiser or sailboat? Does 
that mean you’re to be cast adrift, or 
marooned on some deserted dock? 

Not so, says Special Services Branch 
at Headquarters, Marine Corps. Wher- 
ever possible, there will be fleets of 
boats (motor and sail) available at in- 
stallations throughout the Corps. 

While there are some restrictions 
that naturally go hand-in-hand with 
the safe operation of an outboard 
motor, there’s even more involved when 
a novice tackles the tiller of a sailboat. 
It you’re a beginner, here are some 
things you should know about Special 
Services-sponsored sailboats: 

You'll get squared away a lot sooner, 
and the sailing will be smoother, if you 
take time to learn the ropes before at- 
tempting to check out a boat. And if 
you think you can speed up things by 
snowing the dock master with your 
salty talk and sea-faring manner— 
don’t. The first time you shoot off your 
foghorn, he’ll know whether you're a 
seasoned skipper, or full of bilge water. 

Suppose you play it straight, and 
admit you don’t know stem from stern. 
Once you've laid it on the line—and 
expressed your willingness to learn— 
you’ve set a true course. 

Special Services realized, long ago, 
that not everyone who’s decked out in 
bos’n’s cap and gum-soled shoes is a 
yachtsman. Sailboats are hard to come 
by, and Special Services takes a dim 
view of the Barnacle Bill who leaps 
aboard one of its boats, hoists sail, and 
plows through six feet of dock. The 
people in charge of the boats would 
rather check you out first, and discover 
for themselves whether you know your 
left from your right, or—as they’d put 
it—port from starboard. 

Since they’re interested in keeping 
their boats afloat, they’ll be glad to 
issue a book of instructions to any be- 
ginner. In most areas, however, a sail- 
ing instructor is available, and if you 
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Slide sail as far aft on boom as you 
can. There you will discover the clew 
outhaul (line that holds clew to boom) 
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by 


AGySgt E. L. Jarrard 


don’t give him cause to abandon ship, 
he’ll serve aS your crew until you’re 
seaworthy. 

Don’t try to make too many knots at 
first. Granted, you may be determined 
to get underway as soon as possible, 
but, as on the beach, you’ve got to 
learn to walk before you run. One of 
the best ways to take that first long 
step is to study several good books on 
sailing. Two recommended volumes 
are, Sailing Made Easy, by Rufus, G. 
Smith, and The ABC of Boat Sailing, 
by Herbert L. Stone. 

When you reach the competitive 
racing stage, it would be well to scan 
the pages of Offshore, (Fourth Edition) 
by Captain John H. Illingworth, RN., 
(Retd). 

From these books you can learn the 
nautical terms, the uses of various 
gear, and the theory of handling a boat 
under sail. The rest may be acquired 
through your instructor—and_ experi- 
ence. 

When you go down to the dock or 
boathouse, you'll find there is one 
type of sailboat in general use through- 
out the Marine Corps. Once you’ve 
mastered this class, you’ll be qualified 
to put out at any base where sailboats 
are available. 

In determining which class boat 
should be purchased for recreational 
purposes, Special Services considered 
many specifications. The craft selected 


as best fitted to meet the requirements 
for the majority of Marine sailing en- 
thusiasts was the Rebel Class sailboat. 
The purchase description is listed here 
as an introduction to the type of boat 
you'll be handling: 


Hull—To be planing type of fiber- 
glas hull with colors molded in. To be 
a minimum of 16 feet LOA (length 
overall), 6’ 6” beam, cockpit 9’ by 4’, 
depth 30” amidships. 


Flotation—To be provided with 
built-in flotation, designed to provide 
sufficient buoyancy to support the boat, 
capsized, plus six persons. 

Mast—Aluminum, 24 feet, with 
spreader and shroud. 


Boom—Aluminum. 

Centerboard—Minimum 100-pound 
steel plate. 

Sails—Dacron, 166 square feet in 
area. 

Rigging and Turnbuckles—Stainless 
steel. 

Fittings—Stainless steel, nylon and 
other suitable plastics. 

Rudder—Tilt-up type of steel or 
aluminum and plastic. 

Rigging—Sloop rigged, fitted for 
roller reefing. 

Weight—Approximately 600 pounds 
complete. 

Notes—No wood to be used in the 
construction of the boat except for the 
floorboards. 
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HARD ALEE (cont.) 


What does a planing type hull mean? 
Simply that there must be enough flat 
surface on the bottom of the hull to 
cause the boat to skim over the water 
when it’s sailing with the wind. The 
centerboard can be adjusted so that 
minimum drag occurs and control can 
still be maintained with the rudder. 

There’s one word of caution to keep 
in mind while planing. The chance that 
the boat will broach (turn perpendic- 
ular to the wind) and capsize, is in- 
creased when you're sailing before the 
wind. Even more dangerous is the ac- 
cidental jibe (when the wind gets 
behind the mainsail and slams it vio- 
lently to the other side of the boat). 
The boom gathers terrific momentum 
when it comes over, and if it should 
hit you on the head, the blow could 
be fatal. Even though you duck fast, 
you’re almost certain to lose the mast 
and capsize. 

Because a sailboat is susceptible to 
capsizing on a windy day, flotation is 
provided for obvious safety reasons. 
The Rebel will support its own weight, 
plus six people—which is above the re- 
quirement for this size boat. If you do 
capsize, one pleasant thought to re- 
member is that you will always fall on 
top of the sail, never under it. There’s 
no danger of being pushed below the 
surface by the sail or hull; therefore, 
you're relieved of at least one mental 
burden. 

The first thing to do after capsizing 
is to check on your passengers. Make 
sure they’re all afloat, then keep them 
from drifting away from the boat. 





The mainsail is reefed (rolled up) on the boom before the boat puts 





ast 


The mainsail is equipped with batten pockets. 





Battens (long, slender 


pieces of wood) are inserted after the sail has been bent on the boom 


Next, lower all sails and secure them 
so they are out of the way and not 
creating large water pockets. The hull 
should be pointed bow into the wind 
and held there. Then, get all the weight 
possible on one rail; with one person 
standing on the centerboard, the hull 
will usually right itself in a few 





out from a dock, or when bad weather or strong winds are expected 
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minutes. After the hull is righted, one 
person should go aboard to bail out 
the water. The others should concen- 
trate on holding the bow into the wind 
and reducing the wave action so the 
bailer can work freely. Fast action on 
the bailer’s part will speed up the oper- 
ation and allow the others to bear a 
hand. 

When the hull is dry, check the boat 
over carefully. Make sure all the sheets 
and halliards are coiled and ready for 
use. Hoist the mainsail first, while the 
bow is still pointed into the wind. 
When a little forward speed is obtained 
and rudder control is apparent, hoist 
the jib and you’re underway again— 
wet, but wiser. 

Aluminum masts were selected be- 
cause they’re light, but strong. In addi- 
tion, masts made from aluminum won’t 
splinter or snap like wood, which is an 
important safety factor. Another ad- 
vantage is that the buoyancy of an 
aluminum mast will prevent a sailboat 
from turning completely over if it 
should capsize. 

The mast must be supported, other- 
wise it would bend and sway like a 
fishing pole. To make it stable, the 
mast is reinforced by wire stressing. 
The two side wires, (called shrouds) 
are set just aft of the mast and fastened 
to chain plates on the port and star- 
board sides of the hull. Chain plates 
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are metal strips that are molded in, or 
attached, to the sides of the hull for 
strength. A spreader is added to keep 
the mast rigid and to prevent a whip- 
ping action. The spreader is the spar 
which is connected to the mast about 
three quarters of the way to the truck. 
(The truck is the very top of the mast.) 
The shrouds push in on the spreader 
and tend to hold the mast straight. 
There are two more wires supporting 
the mast. These are called stays and 
the one that runs from the bow of the 
boat to the truck of the mast is called 
the topmast stay. The other runs from 
the bow up to about three quarters of 
the mast. This is called the jib stay. 
The jib sail is snapped to this stay and 
it is free to be hauled up or down with 
the jib halliard. 

Standing rigging consists of those 
wires that hold the mast in place, and 
they are rarely altered after a boat is 
put in commission. 

Running rigging consists of those 
lines which are constantly being hauled. 
They “run” through blocks or pulleys. 
The ones that you will be mostly con- 
cerned with are the main sheet line and 
jib sheet lines. The main sheet line 
“runs” from the boom through a pulley 
fastened to the deck, back to the boom 
through another pulley, and back 
through still another pulley fastened to 
the deck of the cockpit. This line 
should be hand-held by a beginner so 
he may release it any time the boat 
threatens to capsize. The jib sheet lines 
are connected to the clew of the jib and 
travel down the port and starboard 
sides of the deck, passing through metal 
eyelets, or pulleys, called jib sheet fair- 
leaders. There is a jib sheet cleat on 





The mainsail is run up while the boat's bow is headed into the wind. 


the deck, which is used to secure the 
jib sheet when underway. Never tie or 
cleat more than one jib sheet line at a 
time. 

The mainsail halliard and the jib 
sail halliard should not be confused 
with the running rigging. The line 
which is used to hoist the mainsail is 
called the main halliard and the line 
used to hoist the jib sail is called the 
jib halliard. When the sails are hoisted, 
it is important for these hallirds to be 
taut, but they should not be pulled to 
the point where the sails are stretched 
out of place. 

The aluminum boom is attached to 
the mast by a fitting called a goose- 
neck, which allows the boom to swing 
freely from side to side. It also has a 
swivel so that the boom can be rolled, 
hence the sail can be reefed. The term 
“reefing” refers to shortening the main- 
sail by rolling it up on the boom. The 
mainsail is usually shortened when bad 
weather or strong winds are expected. 
The aft end of the boom is rested on a 
crotch while the boat is secured. Just 
before the mainsail is hoisted, the 
crotch is stowed below, out of the way. 
The boom is plugged so that it will 
float if you should capsize. 

A centerboard boat has a steel or 
iron plate working through a_ box 
(called a trunk) on the center line of 
the hull. If the centerboard is lowered, 
its resistance keeps the boat from slid- 
ing off to leeward when close-hauled on 
the wind; or it can be raised when sail- 
ing before the wind. This makes it pos- 
sible to navigate a boat of very light 
draft. In a centerboard boat, the neces- 
sary stability to carry sail is provided 
by the hull itself and, therefore, it has 
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When you have obtained a little forward speed, you can hoist the jib 


a broader beam than a keel boat. An- 
other advantage of a centerboard will 
be realized if you should ever run 
aground. The centerboard will start up 
when it touches bottom, warning you 
that you are about to come to a 
screeching halt. Once you've’ been 
warned, you'll have to move fast—pull 
up the centerboard until it clears 
bottom, change course and head for 
deeper water. 

Rebel sailboats are rigged with 166 
square feet of dacron sails, designed to 
give you the best all around sailing 
capability. The mainsail is equipped 
with batten pockets, and the battens 
(long, slender pieces of wood) are in 
serted after the mainsail has been bent 
on the boom. The battens should be 
securely fastened, since they support 
and hold the form of the sail for maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

Sails are one of the most important 
items on a boat and it stands to reason 
that they should receive excellent care 
at all times. Before taking the sails out 
of the sail bag, you should bail out the 
boat and sponge it off with clean water. 
Pull the sails out of the bag carefully 
and place them in position for bending 
on. Caution should be used here to 
prevent the wind from blowing your 
sails into the water. Always bend the 
foot of the mainsail on the boom first 
and secure the tack (lower forward 
corner) in the jaws located near the 
gooseneck. Then slide the sail as far 
aft on the boom as it will go. There 
you will find the clew outhaul, a line 
which holds the clew to the boom and 
stretches the foot of the sail to the 
proper tension. 

The sail is now ready for the battens. 
When this job is completed, snap the 
main halliard on the head of the sail, 
then prepare to bend the sail to the 
mast. Before pulling down on the main 
halliard, make sure the line is clear 
and not wrapped around the mast or 
behind a spreader. This may sound 
foolish, but it happens every day. It’s 
always a good idea to check all lines 
before hauling in or putting a strain 
cn them. 

The jib is the small, triangular sail 
set forward of the mast. The luff 
(leading edge) is fastened to the jib 
stay by a series of regularly spaced 
snaps. The jib halliard is attached to 
the head of the sail and the jib sheet 
line is then fastened to the clew. Check 
all lines to see that they are clear and 
free-running. Next, you should inspect 
the rudder to determine if it is properly 
set in place. As you look over the 
transom (aft end, or stern) you will 
notice that the rudder has two pintles 
fitted into gudgeons which are, in turn, 
fastened to the transom or rudder post. 
The pintles should fit snugly on the 
rudder to (continued on page 69) 
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CEI wER=E 
COMMANDANT 


Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay ftor—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 


Dear Sir: 

MCO 1020.27 was published on 26 
February 1959, authorizing Marine 
Corps personnel to wear “Gold Clasp 
Necktie” (optional). 

With this change and with the 
present uniform regulations, If I were 
Commandant, I would require and 
authorize Marine Corps personnel to 
wear, Gold Branch of Service Insignia 
—(Collar Insignia)-(Frame Cap In- 
signia)-(Screw Post on Frame Caps) 
with each uniform (less utility) worn 
by personnel within the Marine 
Corps. 

This suggestion is in keeping with 
uniformity as we wear polished gold, 
belt, buckles, insignia on blue uni- 
forms, and gold stars on some ribbons 
and decorations. 

In addition to this, second lieuten- 
ants, majors wear gold rank insignia, 
Chief Hospital Corpsmen attached to 
Marine Corps wear gold branch of 
service on frame cap on tropical uni- 
forms. Drill instructors, Guard Com- 
pany, wear a large amount of polished 
gold on their uniform as well as mem- 
bers of sea-duty type assignments, 
State Department, bands, color 
guards, parade details, funeral details 
and on special occasions where Ma- 
rines are required to perform. Also 
members attached to the Fifth and 
Sixth Marine Regiments wear the 
fourragere, the fourragere worn with 
the blue uniform have gold attach- 
ments. Band members’ instruments 
are largely composed of gold type 
finish, units using leather slings on 
rifles are required to polish the gold 
keepers. 

In accordance with MCO 1020.27 
in wearing the gold clasp for neck- 
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tie, I believe that the Gold Branch of 
Service Insignia, Branch of Service 
Insignia for Frame Cap should be 
made a required part of the uniform. 

Present bronze type insignia have a 
bad feature, in that they “wear off” 
and get salty. 


ASgt Doyle L. Lamb 
1386966 





Dear Sir: 


The Marine Corps Directives Sys- 
tem presently utilizes “cross reference 
sheets” as a reference aid for direc- 
tives which can properly be assigned 
more than one subject numerical de- 
signator. This reference aid, while 
ideal in perfecting the system, is ex- 
travagant in cost and impractical in 
its application to unclassified direc- 
tives. If I were Commandant, I would 
eliminate the practice of cross refer- 
encing unclassified directives for the 
following reasons: 

Adequate check lists issued by all 
Marine Corps activities and the In- 
structions for the Marine Corps Direc- 
tives System preclude the necessity of 


referring to a cross reference sheet in 
locating a directive. 


The cost of the paper and printing 
involved, not to mention the time 
added in maintenance of the direc- 
tives system, is not relative to the 
service it serves. This is especially 
true when the cross reference sheet is 
printed on the reverse of the last page 
of a directive, requiring one to be 
typed at each unit on the distribution 
list; the number involved being deter- 
mined by the level at which the direc- 
tive was originated. 

Cross reference sheets of canceled 
directives are inevitably left in the 
files, leaving a reference aid for a 
directive that no longer exists. (The 
exception is a revision which replaces 
the canceled directive that contains 
the same subject matter.) To alleviate 
this, some units I’ve found either re- 
move and destroy the cross reference 
sheet upon receipt or leave it attached 
to the directive that transmits it, thus 
defeating the purpose for which it 
was established. 

Compliance or non-compliance with 
the Marine Corps Directives System 
in regard to the cross refernce sheet 
does not increase or decrease the 
efficiency of administering the system 
to an appreciable extent. Cross refer- 
encing which fails to contribute to the 
efficiency of a files system is “over 
guarding” (an attitude of the mind 
that causes a copy to be retained of 
every piece of paper that passes 
through an office) as defined in 
Marine Corps Order 5000.1; Subject: 
Study of Marine Corps Admini- 
stration. 

ASSgt Floyd C. Richards 
1094066 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would re- 
design the service necktie. The new 
design would be somewhat between 
the shape of the old khaki square- 
bottomed tie, and the modern civilian 
tie of the long, narrow style. This tie 
would especially be narrow in the 
area of material which forms the knot. 

With the new design, I would au- 
thorize and direct that all neckties be 
tied with a half-windsor knot, pub- 
lishing instructions on how to tie ac- 
cordingly. By doing so, I would ac- 
complish the following: 

1. Ensure a uniform knot through- 
out the Corps. 

2. Assist in eliminating unsightly 
gaps in shirts at the collar. 

3. Forever end the problem of 
keeping the tie two-blocked. 

4. Improve the overall military ap- 
pearance of every Marine. 

To keep the record straight, I am 
certainly not advocating the extreme, 
extra-wide, bulky windsor knot which 
is unsightly and un-military. My tie 
would render this type of knot virtu- 
ally impossible and supervision would 
eliminate the rest. 


Maj J. J. Kelly 
034368 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
make it SOP that any 0141 reporting 
for duty afloat would first have to 
attend at least one week of Supply 
School or one hour every day with 
the Supply Section while attending 
Sea School. 

This is suggested because of the dif- 
ficulties found aboard ship, as to 
checking of 
requisitions, etc. 

An 0141 who is to be the detach- 
ment clerk aboard ship is usually an 
E-3/E-4 with two or three years in 
the Corps and little or no experience 
in the supply field; therefore, a lot of 
time is wasted by his running from 
one place to another while his ship 
is in port, trying to find an Account- 
able Officer or one of his staff who 
will spend the time necessary to 
straighten him out or at least give him 
some information as to how to keep 
up stock item cards, make out requisi- 
tions and receipts for articles received. 

This, on the whole, would be a very 
easy thing to do as anyone reporting 
for duty afloat usually goes through 
Sea School either on the East Coast 


invoices, inventories, 


or the West Coast. At both Sea 
Schools, an additional 
should be constructed for 
0141s pertaining to supply. If this 
cannot be done, arrangements should 
be made with the Supply Section 
wherein an 0141 could spend at least 
an hour a day with the Supply Chief 
(OF 3049) so that he may get at 
least some idea of the fundamentals 
of supply work, if not more. There 
would be less headaches for the sup- 
ply work, if not more. There would 
be less headaches for the supply 
people who receive invoices, etc., from 
detachments afloat as the average de- 
tachment office doesn’t have the refer- 
ences or materials required to make 
out a_ requisition properly. Also, 
requisitions would be filled much 
more efficiently if they were received 
correctly made out by the clerk. 


ASgt Louis C. Muraski, Jr. 
1532133 


one-week 
course 





Dear Sir: 


If I were Commandant, I would 
adopt a low quarter, rubber boot to 
be worn over the dress shoe during 
the Winter months in inclement 
weather by male Marines. This boot 
would be worn when either the Win- 
ter Service or Dress Blue Uniform is 
prescribed as the Uniform of the 
Day. 

In climates with harsh Winters and 
heavy snowfalls, rock salt is often 
placed on the streets and sidewalks to 
melt the snow. This salt causes dis- 
coloration and deterioration of the 
dress shoe and requires frequent dye- 
ing and excess work to maintain the 
shoe in a presentable condition. 

The Marine Corps presently has 
the Combat Boot, Thermal Boot, and 
the Service Shoe, none of which is 
appropriate for wearing with the 


Winter Service or Dress Blue Uni- 
form, particularly by Marines who 
must constantly appear in the eyes of 
the public, such as personnel on re- 
cruiting duty. 

This rubber boot would be designed 
of a regulation dark brown color, low 
cut, with felted lining, which, when 
worn over the dress shoe, would not 
scar, scuff or dull the shine, but would 
protect the shoe from salt deteriora- 
tion and water-soaking around the 
base of the shoe. This boot would 
also provide adequate protection to 
the individual Marine’s feet without 
decreasing the present smart appear- 
ance of the footwear. 

I believe that adoption of this type 
footwear would definitely be in the 
best interests of the Marine Corps 
and the individual Marine. 


AGySgt Cecil H. Fletcher 
1090954 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
convert the present Category “B” 
MOS of 8711 (Infantry Operations 
Assistant) to a Primary MOS in the 
03 field and initiate a training pro- 
gram to train personnel for this im- 
portant function. 

At present, there are primary 
MOSs for the Operations Assistant in 
Field Artillery (0848) and in Avia- 
tion (7041) but the backbone of the 
Marine Corps, the Infantry, must rely 
on personnel assigned to the opera- 
tions section solely on the few as- 
signed 8711s and on personnel as- 
signed from other fields. There are 
many who may be well qualified 
Operations Assistants but they are 
not put to use because they do not 
carry the additional MOS or because 
they have a critical MOS in another 
field. 

The need for Operations Assistants 
in Infantry is very great—38 are re- 
quired for each division; many more 
are needed for such units as. Force 
Troops, Force Headquarters, etc. 
Each time a Provisional Marine Force 
is organized, the call goes out for 
Infantry Operations Assistants and 
there is always a shortage of trained 
personnel. 

After once establishing the MOS of 
of Infantry Operations Assistant in 
the 03 field, I would then look to 
giving formal school training to per- 
sonnel assigned to this field. 

ASSgt Richard Chamberlain 


660560 
END 
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‘Citations 


The President of the United States takes pleasure 


in presenting the SILVER STAR MEDAL to 


TECHNICAL SERGEANT LEROY W. DODGE 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity in action 
against enemy aggressor forces in Korea while serving 
as a Platoon Sergeant, attached to Company D, Second 
Battalion, Fifth Marines, First Marine Division, on 24 
September 1950. Assuming command of the right flank 
of the company when his company commander became 
a casualty while assaulting Hill 90, Technical Sergeant 
(then Staff Sergeant) Dodge aggressively led his men 
against a heavily armed, well dug-in enemy force, while 
shouting commands and words of encouragement to his 
small unit. Under his courageous leadership in the face 
of intense fire from three sides, heavy losses were in- 
flicted upon the enemy and an entrance into Seoul from 
the northwest was made possible. By his quick initiative 
and heroic actions throughout, Technical Sergeant 
Dodge upheld the highest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service.” 











The President of the United States takes pride in 
presenting the GOLD STAR in lieu of a second 
DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS posthumously to 


CAPTAIN KENNETH L. DODSON 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

‘For heroism while participating in aerial flight against 
the enemy as a member of Marine Attack Squadron 
THREE HUNDRED TWELVE while based aboard the 
aircraft carrier USS Bairoko off North Korea on 5 
March 1952. Captain Dodson, on an armed recon- 
naissance flight near Taetan, observed smoke in the 
mouth of a railroad tunnel indicating the presence of a 
hidden locomotive. He immediately initiated a bombing 
run and dropped his 1000-pound bomb directly on the 
tunnel entrance, trapping the locomotive within. This 
expertly conducted attack insured the disruption of a 
vital enemy supply route. Continuing the reconnais- 
sance, Captain Dodson observed considerable activity 
in the enemy-held town of Taetan. Despite the heavy 
volume of antiaircraft fire, he quickly launched low- 
level rocket and strafing attacks, resulting in the burning 
of several warehouses and the infliction of an undeter- 
mined number of enemy casualties. Captain Dodson’s 
aggressive leadership, personal courage and_ fearless 
devotion to duty were in keeping with the highest tradi- 
tions of the United States Naval Service.” 


The President of the United States takes pleasure 
in presenting the NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 
MEDAL to : 


FIRST LIEUTENANT MICHAEL A, DEPADRO, 
JR. 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


‘For heroic conduct in rescuing a woman from drown- 
ing at Newport Beach, California on 20 April 1958. 
Observing a woman and two would-be rescuers strug- 
gling against a strong undertow approximately one 
hundred yards from shore, First Lieutenant DePadro 
immediately plunged into the heavy surf, swam to the 
side of the partially unconscious woman, and succeeded 
in towing her to shore. He then rendered valuable 
assistance in bringing the two nearly exhausted rescuers 
to safety. After reaching the shore, he applied artificial 
respiration to the woman, which was instrumental in her 
eventual revival. By his quick initiative and courage in 
risking his own life to save that of others, First Lieuten- 
ant DePadro upheld the highest traditions of the United 
States Naval Service.” 


The President of the United States takes pride in 
presenting the DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 
posthumously to 


MASTER SERGEANT JOHN F. McAVOY 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

“For heorism and extraordinary achievement in aerial 
flight as Airborne Intercept Operator, serving with Ma- 
rine Fighter Squadron (Night) FIVE HUNDRED 
THIRTEEN, during operation against enemy aggressor 
forces in Korea, from 9 March to 21 April 1952. During 
this period, Master Sergeant McAvoy participated in 
seventeen missions, including four night combat air 
patrols and thirteen night intruder missions. Lending 
invaluable assistance to his pilot in navigation and in 
spotting targets and enemy antiaircraft positions, he con- 
tributed materially to the success of air operations. His 
courage, technical ability, and loyal devotion to duty 
throughout were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the United States Naval Service.” 










The President of the United States takes pleasure 


in presenting the BRONZE STAR MEDAL to 


PRIVATE FIRST CLASS JOSEPH J. MJELNIK 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


“For heroic achievement while attached to Company 
A, First Battalion, Fifth Marines, First Marine Division, 
during the perimeter defense of Hagaru-ri, North Korea, 
on the night of 6-7 December 1950. With a numerically 
superior enemy force launching a heavy attack against 
the perimeter, and frequently penetrating the lines of 
his sector, Private First Class Mjelnik delivered accurate 
and effective fire against the attackers, inflicting several 
casualties. Although temporarily stunned from a burst 
of hostile small-arms fire which struck his helmet, he 
quickly recovered and continued to engage the enemy in 
hand-to-hand combat, inspiring all who observed him 
and contributing significantly to the ultimate repulse of 
the enemy. His outstanding courage, skill, and loyal de- 
votion to duty throughout were in keeping with the high- 
est traditions of the United States Naval Service.” 
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CITATIONS (cont.) 


The President of the United States takes pleasure 
in presenting the NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 
MEDAL to 


STAFF SERGEANT LAWRENCE A. CHOY 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

“For heroic’ conduct as a member of Marine Heli- 
copter Transport Squadron ONE HUNDRED SIXTY- 
ONE during a search and rescue mission for an Air 
Force jet pilot who had bailed out in waters approxi- 
mately ninety miles northeast of Kaneohe Bay, Territory 
of Hawaii, on 14 October 1958. Observing the downed 
pilot floating motionless in the heavy swells, Staff Ser- 
geant Choy volunteered to have himself lowered into 
the shark-infested waters to attempt a rescue. When a 
series of mechanical malfunctions of the hoist apparatus 
precluded the rescue helicopter from recovering both 
men, Staff Sergeant Choy placed the apparently lifeless 
pilot in the rescue sling and motioned the helicopter 
away, remaining alone in the hazardous waters until 
rescued by another helicopter. By his outstanding cour- 
age, initiative, and unselfish efforts in behalf of another, 
Staff Sergeant Choy upheld the highest traditions of the 
United States Naval Service.” 


The Secretary of the Navy takes pleasure in com- 
mending 


FIRST LIEUTENANT GEORGE F. O’SHEA 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 

“For heroism in saving the life of a fellow officer 
from drowning in New River, North Carolina, on the 
evening of 3 November 1958. First Lieutenant O’Shea 
was the pilot of a helicopter of Marine Helicopter Re- 
connaissance Squadron (Composite) TWO HUNDRED 
SIXTY THREE which organization was operating in 
support of a field exercise being held jointly with the 
Second Reconnaissance Battalion, Second Marine 
Division, Fleet Marine Force. During the course of a 
reconnaissance flight the helicopter he was _ piloting 
crashed into the river, rolled, inverted and sank. First 
Lieutenant O’Shea surfaced but realizing his passenger 
was trapped in the inverted left seat of the helicopter, 
immediately discharged his protective helmet and life 
vest and dove into the dark waters of New River and, 
unfastening his passenger’s safety belt, extricated the un- 
conscious officer who was trapped five feet under the 
water and brought him to the surface, thereby saving 
his life. First Lieutenant O’Shea’s courage in the face 
of adverse conditions reflected great credit upon himself 
and was in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
United States Naval Service.” 
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The Secretary of the Navy takes pleasure in com- 
mending 


CORPORAL CHARLES L. LEWIS 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following 


CITATION: 


“For heroic achievement in connection with saving 
the life of a Lebanese civilian while serving with Head- 
quarters and Service Company, Third Battalion (Rein- 
forced), Sixth Marines, in Beirut, Lebanon, on 2 Sep- 
tember 1958. Upon being attracted to a well adjacent 
to his camp area by the screams of some native women, 
Corporal Lewis completely disregarded the danger to his 
own life and entered a thirty-foot well, where the air had 
been poisoned by carbon monoxide from a gasoline en- 
gine, to extract a Lebanese civilian who had been over- 
come by the poisonous gas. Although barely able to 
breathe in the poisonous air and restricted area of the 
well he quickly and calmly tied a rope around the native 
and, assisted by other Marines from above, was success- 
ful in hoisting the man from the well. Corporal Lewis’ 
presence of mind and courageous action were in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the United States Naval 
Service.” 

END 
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HARD ALEE 


[continued from page 63] 


move freely. A tiller (long handle 
extending from the rudder to the cock- 
pit) is used to steer the boat. When 
the boat is underway she will turn in 
the opposite direction that the tiller 
is held. 

Make sure the centerboard is all the 
way down and all lines are coiled and 
free for hauling. Also, make certain 
that all safety equipment, especially 
life jackets, is readily available. If 
you're a_ beginner, don’t take pas- 
sengers until you have proved your 
ability to handle a sailboat. 

Before casting off the mooring cable, 
give some thought to the “rules of the 
road”: 

Sailing free, keep clear of boat close- 
hauled. 

Port tack keeps clear of starboard 
tack, whether both boats are close- 
hauled or running free. 

Overtaking boat keeps clear. 

When the sails are hoisted and the 
mooring line cast off, you’re ready to 
get underway. You can enjoy a fine 
ride, sailing straightway, but sooner or 
later you'll come to the midway point 
of the cruise. Since sailboats are not 
inclined to back up, you, as skipper, 
will be charged with the responsibility 
of getting the thing turned around and 
headed home. 

Upon arriving at the point where you 
must make the first tack (changing 
direction), tell your crew, “ready 
about.” He will then clear the jib sheet 
line on the lee side and prepare to take 
in the jib sheet line on the opposite 
side when you come about. Your next 
command is “hard alee,” as you put 
the tiller to leeward. When the boat’s 
head come around past the wind line 
and the sails are reset for the new 
course, you have completed your first 
tacking maneuver. 

When you’ve returned to the dock 
and tied up, there will be that pleasant 
feeling that you’ve made the wind and 
boat work for you. But don’t get 
carried away with the simplicity of it 
all. Before you go ashore, the boat 
must be secured with the same pain- 
staking care that was required when 
you took her out. 

Sailing is filled with intrigue—and it 
can provide even more excitement when 
you take it up as a competitive sport. 
Sailboat racing in the Marine Corps is 
already here, and an All-Marine cham- 
pionship for sailing is the next stop. 

You might even contemplate your 
chances of representing the Marine 
Corps in the Olympic games some 
day. END 














SEAFARING LINGO 
by Joseph C. Stacey 


Can you match them up—the nautical names and terms, with the 
brief descriptions and/or explanations of each? Seven correct answers 
is passing; 8-9 is good; 10 excellent. 


1. RIGGING _______(a) the upper edge of the side of a boat 
2. GRAPNEL — 


(b) a wharf at which ships load and 
unload cargo 


3. FIDDLE ____(c) a small line that fastens a sail to 
a spar 

4. SCuUD —______(d) the entire system of lines or cables 
on a sailing vessel 

5. QUAY —_____(e) to become covered with marine 
growths, as the bottom of a ship 

6. CATHEAD ——(f) a guard to keep dishes on a table 
aboard ship 

7. REEF —______(g) small anchor with several claws, 
used for small boats 

8. FOUL _______(h) wooden or iron beam _ projecting 


from a vessel’s bow, used in hoist- 
ing and securing the anchor 


9. GUNWALE — (i) tto be driven before the wind with 
little or no sail 
10. ROBBIN ____(j) to shorten sail by lessening the area 


of canvas exposed to the wind 


SEE ANSWERS ON PAGE 87 
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Pistol positions were explained and demonstrated 
to shooters at the Eastern Division Rifle and Pistol 


Proposed Pistol Course 


A proposed Marine Corps combat 
pistol course has been endorsed by the 
shooters at the Eastern Division Rifle 
and Pistol Matches at Camp Lejeune. 

Each of the match shooters fired 
the course for evaluation, marking its 
first mass use. Similar evaluation was 
made at the Western and Pacific 
Divisions matches. 

Results of the three tests evaluations 
will be compiled by the Marksmanship 
Training Unit, San Diego, and sub- 
mitted to Headquarters Marine Corps. 
The course then will be considered for 
adoption as an official part of a Ma- 
rine’s combat training. 

The combat pistol course, with many 
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built-in safety features, has been under 
design and study by MTU for more 
than two years. It is patterned after 
what might be expected of a pistol 
shooter in combat. 

A “possible” for the course is 50, 
with each hit counting one point. A 
hit, to be counted, must strike a man- 
size silhouette anywhere from the hips 
up. There are three shooting positions 
—standing, kneeling and prone; and 


from three distances—15, 25 and 50 
yards. 
Expert is figured at 40 or more 


points; sharpshooter, 35-39; and marks- 
man, 30-34. The course starts at the 
15-yard line with two five-round 
strings, each fired in 10 seconds from 





Edited by AMSgt B. M. Rosoff 





Official USMC Photo 


Matches, Camp Lejeune. The positions are part of 
proposed combat pistol course under consideration 


the standing position. All shooting is 
conducted from behind barricades— 
simulated combat cover. 

At the 25-yard line, two 10-round 
strings are fired, five rounds standing, 
five rounds kneeling, then repeated. 
Each string is timed at 30 seconds. 

Time for strings is started when the 
pistol is holstered, clip in, with one 
round in the chamber. 

Firing at the 50-yard line is a repeat 
of that at the 25, except the positions 
at the 50 are standing and prone. 

The combat pistol course, if adopted, 
is not expected to replace the present 
qualification course. 

ISO, Marine Corps Base 


Camp Lejeune 
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Official USMC Photo 
) The "halter controller'’ relinquished command of the drone helicopter 


to the ground controller (left) during a series of airborne maneuvers 


Official r ISMC Photo 
) Dixie Vogel, as Miss Marine Corps Recruiting, saluted Shreveport, 
La., recruiters, AGySgt William Carter and ASSgt Herman Meyers 








Drone ‘Copter 


Two HTK, twin-rotor, drone helicop- 
ters recently were put through a series 
of airborne maneuvers by remote con- 
trol during an hour-long evaluation test 
demonstration at the Marine Corps Air 
Station, Quantico, Va. 

The remote-controlled helicopter was 
developed by the Kaman Aircraft 
Corporation and has been under test 
by the Marine Corps Landing Force 
Development Center. 

The demonstration involved two 
drone helicopters which were operated 
from two separate ground control sta- 
tions. In addition, an air-controller in 
a conventional HOK-1 helicopter dem- 
onstrated the air-to-air capabilities of 
guiding the pilotless aircraft. 


Division of Information 
Headquarters Marine Corps 


Marksmanship Division 


In a move to ensure continuing pro- 
ficiency and confidence in the use of 
individual weapons, the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps has established a 
new Marksmanship Training Division 
at Headquarters Marine Corps. 

Brigadier General Chester R. Allen 
was named director of the newly 
created special staff section. In _ per- 
forming its missions, the new division 
will executive the following functions: 

1. Plan, coordinate and supervise the 
individual marksmanship training pro- 
gram and the competition-in-arms pro- 
gram. 

2. Coordinate the individual marks- 
manship program with other activities. 

3. Develop methods, techniques and 
procedures whereby the marksmanship 
program can be improved. 

4. Function as coordinating agency 
for the Marksmanship Training Unit, 
Camp Matthews, San Diego, Calif. 


Division of Information 
Headquarters Marine Corps 


Photography Contest 


Quantico Marines captured four of the 
top 10 places in the 1959 All-Marine 
Photographic Contest held May 5, at 
the Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune. 

Thirty winners in two groups of five 
categories were selected from a total of 
208 entries from Marine Corps posts 
and stations throughout the world. 
Each of the winning contestants re- 
ceived a piece of luggage. 

The first place winners, by group and 
category, were: 


Black and White Awards 


Military—ASSgt Donald H. Mosley, 
TURN PAGE 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


Force Troops, Camp Lejeune. 
Scenic—ASgt Gerald R. Brimacombe, 
MARTD, Minneapolis. 
Portrait—AGySgt Golden Pase, MC- 
SC, Barstow. 
Sports and Action—LtCol Benjamin 
S. Hargrove, Jr.. MCAS, Cherry Point. 
Experimental or Abstract—AGySgt 
R. Mosier, MCS, Quantico. 


Color Awards 


Scenic—ASgt A. J. Delle Rose, MCS, 
Quantico. 

Military—AGySgt R. Mosier, MCS, 
Quantico. 

Portrait—LtCol M. -B. Bowers, MCS, 
Quantico. 

Sports and Action—Capt Glenn B. 
Stevens, MCRDep, San Diego. 

Experimental and Abstract—AGySgt 
R. F. Rhoads, Jr., 9th MCRRD, 
Chicago. 

The panel of judges were: Mr. Louis 
Lowery, photographic director, Leather- 
neck Magazine; Mr. Norman Hatch, 
Audio-Visual Division, Department of 
Defense; Mr. Lawrence Wofford, chief 
photographer of the Raleigh, N.C. News 
Yand Observer; and Mr. Gerald Conrad, 
Alderman Studios, Highpoint, N. C. 

ISO, MCB 


Camp Lejeune 
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Official USMC Photo 


Mr. Filiberto Reyes, composer of ''Honor to the Heroes," checked the 
musical score with CWO Bartholomew La Rocca, at San Diego, Calif. 


Honor to the Heroes 


“Honor to the Heroes,’ a march dedi- 
cated to the United States Marine 
Corps, was presented to the Corps by 
its composer, Filiberto Reyes, of Tiju- 
ana, Mexico. 

Major General Thomas A. Wornham, 
Commanding General of the San Diego 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, accepted 
the composition on behalf of the Ma- 





‘ Official USMC Photo 
James Cagney chatted with two "wounded" Marines during a break in 
the shooting of "The Gallant Hours," filmed at Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


rine Corps. The acceptance ceremony 
took place in the Depot’s McDougal 
Hall during the Depot Band’s second 
concert of the year. 

Following the formal acceptance of 
“Honor to the Heroes,” the march was 
given its public premiere by the Depot 
Band under the direction of bandmas- 
ter CWO Bartholomew La_ Rocca, 
arranger of the tune. 


ISO, MCRDep 
San Diego, Calif. 


Scientific Program 


Three San Diego Marines have been 
selected to attend college under the 


Navy Enlisted Scientific Education 
Program. 
The trio, ASgt Anthony J. Price, 


ACpl Duane D. Salander and PFC Alan 
B. Godfrey, all of the Communication- 
Electronics School, San Diego, Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, reported to the 
Naval Training Center, San Diego, for 
a nine-week college preparatory course. 
After completing the course, they will 
be assigned to one of 52 designated 
colleges or universities. 

The men are allowed to choose, in 
order of preference, five colleges to 
which they wish to be assigned. Final 
assignment depends chiefly upon ac- 
ceptance of the individual by the col- 
lege chosen. 

The program leads to a four-year 
baccalaureate degree and upon gradu- 
ation, a commission as a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps. The Ma- 
rines will retain their rank and are 
eligible for regular advancement. 


ISO, MCRDep 
San Diego, Calif. 
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Fire Prevention 


Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton 
and Marine Corps’ Recruit Depot, 
Parris Island, have received special 
Certificates of Merit from the National 
Fire Protective Association for ‘“out- 
standing accomplishments in fire pre- 
vention” during 1958. 

Parris Island was second in the 
“medium station” category and Camp 
Pendleton won runner-up honors in 
the “large station” category of the 
contest’s military division. 

The NFPA sponsors the contest an- 
nually in the United States and Canada 
to stimulate interest in fire safety. 
Although only Camp Pendleton and 
Parris Island were specifically cited in 
the contest, the Marine Corps’ overall 
fire prevention record was excellent in 
Fiscal Year 1958. Statistics compiled 
at HQMC show a decrease of 87 per 
cent in 1958 compared to 1957. 

There were no Marine fatalities or 
injuries in 1958 as a result of fire. 


Division of Information 
Headquarters Marine Corps 


Weather Problem 


When the weather station personnel at 
Cape Hatteras discovered a defective 
weather antenna atop their 85-foot 
tower, they called on the Marine heli- 
copters of Marine Aircraft Group-26 to 
help them out. 

The weather station is one of the 
most important radar-type stations on 
the East Coast. The area technician 
for the Weather Bureau explained to 
the Marines the problem of trying to 
hoist the 2500-pound antenna, radar 
screen and protective dome atop the 
tower. If they employed a crane large 
enough to do the job, it would be im- 
possible to get the crane across on the 
ferry to Cape Hatteras. Therefore, the 
only other way would be to use 
“brute force.” This kind of operation 
would take time, and time was one 
thing they were running out of before 
the hurricane season would commence. 

Permission was granted for an 
HR2S-1 helicopter from Marine Heli- 
copter Transport Squadron-461 and an 
HRS helicopter from Headquarters and 
Maintenance Squadron-26 to be used 
in an attempt to solve the weather 
Station’s problem. The pilots and crews 
of both helicopters accomplished their 
mission in a little over two and a half 
hours, compared to the many weeks it 
would have taken the weather station 
personnel. 


ISO MAG-26 
MACF, New River, N.C. 
END 











APRIL CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 














Submitted by ( 
AGySgt Herbert J. Lang 
H&HS, MWHG, 2d MAW 
Cherry Point, N. C. 





"I've been taking your seat at 
the card game. If | lose, 
all | have to do is sign 
a piece of paper." 
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Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before September 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 


ington 13, D.C. 
The winning caption will be published in the October issue. 
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by ACplI John T. Morehead 
Leatherneck Sports Editor 


NAMES IN SPORTS 


The Marine Corps Supply Depot, 
Albany, Ga., had a winning combina- 
tion in L. E. Simpson, A. Speach, 
C. F. Wayner, B. L. Barker and 
M. L. Peacock who paced the bow!l- 
ing team to first place in the Georgia 
State Bowling tournament with a total 
of 2975 points .. . Gilbert M. Rod- 
riguez is rated ninth in Northern 
California tennis circles. 

Floyd E. Page dropped one point 
in off-hand and two points in 300-yard 
slow fire, sitting, to establish a new 
Marine Corps requalification record of 
247x250 . . . High individual scorer 
at the Tampa, Fla., Open Pistol tourna- 
ment was Kenneth E. Maas with a 
score of 861x900... Clarie Rosoff, 
Kay Davis, Ruth Woodward, Lou 
Peterson and Alice Dusterbeck, 
the Pioneers team of the Women’s 
Bowling league, MCS, Quantico, won 
first place with a photo finish per- 
formance on the last night of com- 
petition. 

Ed Serafin, Gene Bender, Bob 
Winecki, Leonard Grzeskiewicz, 
Wayne Halling and Art Wright 
were unanimous selections for the 
Manyunk State polo team. Serafin, the 
team’s leading scorer, averaged better 
than seven chukkers per game . 
Rudy Folds, who first took up 
archery when he was 12 years old, 
has been winning the lion’s share ef 
the monthly archery meets at the 
Kadena Archery Club . . . Two El 
Toro Marines, Al Salt and Dave 
Outerbridge, have been selected for 
the California Hockey League All Star 
team. The team will travel to Boston 
this September for Olympic tryouts. 

John W. Zelaska, Camp Lejeune. 
who was graduated from Falls Church, 
Va., in 1956, has received an athletic 
scholarship to the University of West 
Virginia. He was co-captain of his 
high school’s football team and in his 
senior year was chosen as an Honor- 
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Quantico’s Women Marine basketball team defeated 
the West Coast champions from San Diego to gain its 
second All-Marine Basketball crown. 
Quantico soared to three straight victories in the best 
3-of-5 game series by scores of 50-45, 57-45 and 69-51. 
Leading the victors in the scoring column was Carol K. 


The girls from 


Phillips. 


Y. Lau, who tallied 33 points in the first game and 36 
in the final contest. Team members from Quantico in- 
cluded: front row; Hudson, Pease, Land, Entriken, and 
Middle row; Lau, Carwile, Nichols, Velleca, 
Rush and Simms. Third row; Crowel. Sterl, Williams. 
Brainard, DuRie and Helton. 








able Mention on the All-State football 
squad ... Topping a field of 102 high 
scoring Marine bowlers, Joseph E. 
Zok carried off top honors as the 
individual All-Marine Bowling Cham- 
pion for 1959, with a score of 1892 
out of a possible 2700 points . . 
Lester Painter was second with 1862 
points and Frank Beach tallied 1813 
for third place. 


FORMER MARINES 


Dick Santoro, who wrestled for 


the El Toro mat team in 1953 and 
1954, was the only man at Lehigh 
University to finish a year of frosh 
action and three years of varsity wres- 
tling without being defeated in dual 
meet competition. His record for the 
four years: 36 wins, four ties .. . 
Tom Dotterer, versatile infielder for 
Parris Island in 1956 and 1957, is a 
third baseman with the Cincinnati 
Redlegs’ AA Nashville club . . . Bob 
Grim, former New York Yankee, is 
now on the pitching staff of Kansas 
City. 


ASSORTED NOTES 


Marines of the Data Processing In- 
stallation and Informational Services 
Office at the Marine Corps Recruit De- 
pot, San Diego, have underwritten 
baseball passes for children 12 and 
under to attend all Pacific Coast 
League games of the San Diego 
Padres . . . West Point and the Air 
Force Academy clash this October in 
Yankee Stadium . .. Parris Island 
skeet team topped all competition in 
the Sandhills Open Championship 
shoot at Pinehurst, N. C. END 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 


as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


E9 


CORR, Joseph J (0399) 22dRfICo to 
istMarDiv 

FOREMAN, William D (3099) MCSC 
Albany to IstMAW 

O'CONNOR, George L (3399) tstMarDiv 


n 
PELLEY, marine W (0899) 2dMarDiv 


Oahu 
STOCKS, Floyd P (6499) IstMAW to 
MCAS ElIToro 


BELL, Charles W (0398) IstMarDiv to 

96thI nfCo 

CORLEY, Charley V (0898) 75thinfCo 

to IstMarDiv 

DUNLAVY, Harry C (0398) IstMarDiv 
ran 


to MB NS SFrar 

GONOR, Harold H (1398) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 

MITCHELL, William A (3098) 2dMar- 
Div to 3dMarDiv 

MOCK, Roy J (1898) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to tstTrkCo 

ZAMOIC, Samuel (0898) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MB NS Bermuda 


E7 
ADAMS, Irving P (0141) 2dMAW to 
MCS Quant 
AINSWORTH, Thomas H (3049) MCB 
j il 
AKERS, Paul A (3349) MCB CamLej 
MAG-3 
ALL SE. mally L (0141) 2dMarDiv to 
0 
ALLEN, aren B (3349) MCB Cam- 
j rPt 
ANIELSKI, Robert J (0141) MCAS 
QMC 
anes. John D (0241) FMFPac to 
rDiv 
CA eeen. Lawrence W. (5711) 


dMAW 
BANE, Robert A (1349) ItstMarDiv to 
Okinawa 
ANKS, Herbert W (5711) tstMarDiv 
to MARPAC FFT 
BARRY, Charles E (3349) MCAAS 
Beaufort to tstMAW 
BECKMAN, Everett H (0141)  5th- 


AW 
ete AL Roy E (3071) 2dMAW to 
¢ R 
BRAZILE, Leon E (1371) tstMAW to 
ej 
BRENNAN, Michael W (0231) AirFMF- 
SBn FMFP 


ac 
BURNETTE, Willie N (3349) 2dMarDiv 
to IstMAW 
CAMPBELL, Thomas M (0141) H&SBn 
FMFPac to tstMarDiv 
CARBINE, Roy G (4312) MAD Mfs to 
MCRD PI 


CHARLES, LaVern J (0211) 3dMarDiv 
to Lake Mead Nev 

CHRISTENSEN, James C (0141) (6th- 
InfBn_ to 2dMarDiv 

CONRAD, Richard W (0369) MCB 
CamLej to 25thinfCo 

COYLE, Richard P (2529) IstMarDiv 
to H&SBn FMFPac 

CURTIS, Paul C (4312) HQMC to 


v 

a a Ira C (0141) 3dMAW to 

DEIGHAN, Edgar L (0141) HQMC to 
2d Mar Div 
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0 
ECKLUND, John (3049) 2dMAW to 
M 

iv iv 

—— C (6441) MAD Jax JR, Elmer W (0369)  Ist- 
s 

Robert E (0431) MCS Quant 
n FMF C) amPen 

HAGEN, Anton O (1841) HQMC to 

XRiv 

F (0369) 2dMarDiv 

n 
HAMADY, noord (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
e 


w Ww 
GOLDEN, Harry L HORTON, Kenneth W 
Pl FFT 





HUFFMAN, Edward F (0369)  8th- 
MCRRD to IstMarDiv 

HUGGINS, James F (0721) 2d75mm- 
AAABn to MCB 29 Palms 

IACOBONI, Joseph G (3051) IstMAW 
to MCSC Albany 

JACEWICZ, John J (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 

JEROME,. Edwin. J. (1841). MCAS 
CherPt to MCSC Albany 

JOHNSON, Richard W (4312) HQMC 
to IstMA 

NES, Donald V (7041) MCAF New 
River to IstMAW 

JORDAN, James T (0141) MB NS 
Bermuda to 2dMarDiv 

KENNEDY, Thomas J (0141) 2dMarDiv 
to 16thinfCo 

KIELWEIN, John W (6611) 2dMAW to 
NA axRiv 

KNYBEL,. Felix. E. (6661). MCAS 

CherPt to IstMAW 

LANTER,. Harold E. (3349). MCB 
CamLej to 3dMarDiv 

LASCO, Richard J (0369) 2dMAW to 
2d Mar Div 

LAUMANN,. John. G. (3349). MCB 
CamLej to 24MAW 

LAVELLE, Everett M (0369) NAS 
Mpls to tstMarDiv 

LAW, Phinas A (3349) MCB CamLej 
to MCRD PI 

LAYSON, Robert J (3049) FMFPac to 
QmMc 


LIDBERG, Francis E (6613) HQMC 
to 3dMAW 

MANNING, Owen (3049) Kaneohe Bay 
to 2dMarDiv 

MARSHALL, Robert A (2529) MARPAC 
to MCRD SDiego 

MELTON, Harold A (2771) 3dCommCo 
to ForTrps CamLej 

MIX, William G (4131) H&SBn FMF- 
Pac to MCB CamPen 

NICKERSON, Marvin D (0369) Mar- 
CorComp Korea to tstMarDiv 

NOEL JR, Wilfred LL (2543) MB 
WashDC to IstMAW 

O’NEAL,. James. H. (3349). MCSC 
Albany to FMFPac 

PA Domonic (6713) Olathe Kans to 


-3 
PALMER, Ray E (2771) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD SDiego 9 
PARKER, Lyman O (1169) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 
PAULSEN, Frederick G (3516) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen 
PEEIFER, Albert L (5597) ItstMarDiv 
to MARPAC 
PERU, Clarke E (2639) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD PI FFT 
RAMSEY, Allen T (0761) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 
RAY, Thomas W_ (3071) 2dMAW to 
MB WashDC 
REDDER, Andrew L (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to 63dinfCo 
RIGGS, Boyd C (6727) MCAS CherPt 


iv 
a Edward H_ (6641) HQMC to 
SHAUL, Roy F (2771) NTC GLakes to 


ej 
SHIVER, Clements W_ (1841) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 3dMarDiv 
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)  8th- 
75mm - 
stMAW 
Mar Div 
MCAS 
HQMC 
F New 
B NS 
Mar Div 
AW to 
MCAS 
MCB 
AW to 
MCB 
NAS 
Cam Lej 
Pac to 
HQMC 
ie Bay 
ARPAC 
ommCo 
FMF- 
Mar- 
. MB 
MCSC 
ans to 
Div to 
Mar Div 
3d Mar- 
Mar Div 
Div to 
Div to 
\W to 
Mar Div 
CherPt 
AC to 
kes to 


‘orTrps 


ine 





SHORT, David E (3421) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 
Jack T (4611) S9thMCRRD 


(4131). MCB 


STEWAR R,._ Walter. R. (4312) 
> Hamc to MCRD SDiego 
STOCK ht Marvin W (6412) MAD 


to -32 
STRON ACH. Donald A (0431) H&SBn 
FMFPac to MAG-26 New River : 
THOMAS, Harold A (2741) 2dMarDiv 
to tstMarDiv 
TUMBELSTON. Ts gua L (3071) IstMAW 
MCAS ElToro 
VEITCH JR, Elmer M (0369) 2dMarDiv 


Co 
WASHBURN, Charles R (6611) 24MAW 


A 4 
WHITTINGHILL,. eon G. (0369) 
MCB 29 Palms to inaw 
YOUNG, Frederick A (3421) “MCRD Pi 
to MCSC Barstow 
ZIELINSKI, Alexander J (1811) 3dMar- 
Div to tstMarDiv 


E6 
ADAMS, Theodore T (3371) MCS Quant 
MAW. 
ADCOCK,. tage (O141). 
Ss . 
ALBRITTON, Roy S (0211) IstMarDiv 


ForTrps 


to MCAAS uma 

ALENCE, Anita M (0141) MCRD PI 
to MCS Quant ; 
ALLEN, Joe B (1169) IstMarDiv to 
Okinawa 5 
ASHTON.. Donald. L. (4131). MCSC 
Barstow to MC CamPen 


B . 

AWBREY, James D (0141) 2dMarDiv 
Qmc ; 

BAILEY, a (3371) MCRD SDiego to 


BAINTER. William E (0211) IstMarDiv 
to MCAAS Yuma 


BAIRD, oe D (0369) tstMarDiv 

to 8thMCR 

ARNES lll —E (MCAS) CherPt 
Ist 


stMAW 
BARTENBACH, . Harold. A. (6621) 
MCAS CherPt to IstMAW 


BERRY, James (2539) MCB CamLej 
to 5thCommCo : 
BIONDO, Nugent J (6641) MAG-32 to 


MACS-7 
BOLTON, Richard W (0231) 2dMAW to 
N Gle 
BOULUND, Billy J (0141) MCRD PI 
AS j 
BURGETT, Joseph N (0141) 3dMarDiv 


MarD 
CARDWELL. JR,. Serres; B. (1169) 


12thMCRRD to IstM 
i AM J to3e9)- ‘NAS Oak to 
D 


MCR iego : 
Cc ATE. James F (2529) tstMarDiv 
o MCRD PI 
CHRISTENSEN, Charles. M. (0141) 
istMarBrig to NAS a 
CLOUGH JR, William H (3411) NS 


SFran to 3dMarDiv 
COKELY, George A (6651) 3dMAW to 
istMAW 
OX JR, Frank A (0161) MCB CamPen 
to IstMCRRD ; 
DAHL, Curtis E (0141) Subic Bay to 
MCRD SDiego 


DAVIS, Ernest M (0141) 8thMCRRD 
to IstMa i 
DUKACZ, aoe (3049) 2dMarDiv to 


EDENFIELD, Bontery E (3049) MCB 
ree eee John E (5711) MAG-36 
3d Mar Div 
FERGUSON. sichand L (3421) IstMar- 
SFra 

FLANNAGAN, Basil L (6413) 2dMAW 
JR, Clarence B_ (O14!) 
to MCAF New River 

: istMarDiv to 
(1381)  9th- 
( H&SBn 
GLASS, Homer M (6413). 2dMAW to 


MAW 
aeton, Raymond F (6511) MAD Jax 
AW 


to 
GONDA William A (6413) 2dMAW 
to IstMAW 


GRAY JR, Charles D (3537) tstMarDiv 
to 9thMCRRD 
GRIGGS, Bobby J (0141) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to neon FMF Pac a 
(2529) 


GRZESKOW . Francis F 
ForTrps EMF Pac to 9thMCRRD 
HARVEY, William R (6412) Air FMF- 
Pac to 12thMCRRD 
HAYE Eugene. E. (3141). MCRD 
SDiesgo to 9thMCRRD 
HOLT, Arthue T (0231) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant_to MCB CamPen 
HOULE, Edward A (218 MCSC 
Albany to Sagres eMalede 
Ceae’ ant D (0141) FMFLant to 
uan 
, Cleveland L (3049) MCSA 
Phila to MCAS Kaneohe Bay 
Ar Howard J (342!) *odMarDiv 
KEITHLY, Miles B (6441) 2dMAW to 


stM 
KELEHER, Robert E (0848) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 


KNAPPMEYER, Alfons J (0231) LFTU 

SDiego to IstMAW 

KUJAT, Ronald F (2731) MCB 29 

Palms to MCRD SDiego 

LAMY, Henry R (0231) NAS Grosse 

lle to tstMarDiv 

ae yee rar ” (3051) IstMarDiv to 

nmacs.: Robert D (6641) MAG-32 to 
ry Sh at | ao G (0369) HQMC to 

MCB Can 


LO 


23 


LORD JR, George W (6481) 3dMAW 
to istMAW 
LOVERIDGE, Phillip T (1371) Mar- 


CorComp Korea Quant 
MARABLE, Lee O (2311) IstMarDiv to 
CRD SDiego 
MARCELLIN, Henry M (6413) 3dMAW 
A 


0 Is 
ARYIN,. Arville. D. (3141). MCSC 
Barstow to MCB 29 Palms 

MAYER JR, Liewellyn F (3537) 2dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen FFT .. 

MCMANUS, Eugene V_ (08/1) 
Morocco to 2dMarDiv. 

MELBY, Robert B (2561) MAG-32 to 
ForTrps CamLej 


Kenitra 


ab st Donald R (6713) 2dMAW to 

s 

MOORE, Joseph W (3537) HQMC to 
2d Mar Div 

near Kenneth L (0141) IstMarBrig 


to MCB CamLej 

NIESWIADOMY, Billy S (4131) MCB 
CamLej to MCAAS Yuwa 

aby yf Robert L (6413) 2dMAW to 


istM 

PACHUKT, Robert J (4631) IstMAW 
MCR Pi 

PAULING, Charles F (4671) MCS 

Quant to B CamLej 

PAUTSCH, asap J (0141) 2dMarDiv 

to MCS nt 

ae Robert" C (3071) IstMAW to 

wa AG Douglas (3071) ItstMAW to 


AG -32 
Peed at weriek J (6413) 3dMAW to 
POLLARD, Robert L (3071) IstMAW to 


MCAF Santa Ana 

RAGLAND, Robert F (0369) 2dInfBn 
to 2dMarDiv 

RIDDLE, William N_ (2529) H&SBn 


FMFPac to IstMarDiv 
ROSS, Charles G (4671) MCB CamLej 


C) Quant 

RUIZ, Eleazer (0141) 2dMarDiv_ to 
M NB NorVa 

SAXTON, George L (0369) 9thMCRRD 
to 3dMarDiv 

bag Aye Peter (2529) IstMAW to 

nfBn 

SISLER, John W (1811) ForTrps FMF- 

MCB CamPen FFT 

SPONCEY, Norman F (0141) MCRD PI 


to _M CamPen bi 
ore Floyd F (6413) MCS Quant 
1) Ww 
STEINMETZ, ee A (2771) NTC 


THOMAS, a s. rtolat) IstMarBrig to 
oro 
TODD, Curtis F (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
nfBn 


12thi 
TORIBIO, Emile R (0141) MCRD 
SDiego to_trtMarDiv 
ven ART. Robert D (0141)  5th- 
MCRRD to 3dMarDiv 
be Roy V_ (6413) 3dMAW to 
s 
WATSON, Wayne F_ (3061) tstMar- 
Brig to MCB gente 
WEAVER, Ma G (3051) 2dMarDiv 
to Okinawa 


WEITRECHT, Francis J (0141) tstMar- 
Div to NAS Da 
WELLS, ponate A (3049) IstMAW to 


(3049) Bridgeport 
Calif to IstMarDiv 
WILKINS, Robert T (6711) Olathe 
Kans to MCAS Kaneohe Bay 
WILLIAMS, Delbert L (3516) MCRD 
Pl to 2dMar 
WILLIAMS, Erving D (6413) MCS 


Quant to IstM 
7 LSON, saan “R (6441) MAG-32 to 


WOODARD, George A (6621) 3dMAW to 


st 
WOODARD, Harold R_ (0369) MCB 
CamPen to MCRD SDiego 
wer ace" Lea E (0141) MCRD 

Pl_to MCS Quant 
YELENICS, Alex. S (342) {tstDepSupbn 
to 2dMarDiv 

E5 


ADAMS, Arza R (0141) 2dSpiTrkCo to 
_ (2531)  ForTrps 
‘Div 
ALLEN, Alton T_ (3531) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCB CamPen FFT 
AMAYA, Manuel S (0369) USS Midway 
v 
AMY, Edward L_ (3537) IstMarDiv to 


ANDERSON, (3531) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FF 
ANDERSON, Robert E (6621) MCS 
Quant to MCAS ElIToro 

ARCHER, Harley D (081!) 2dMarDiv 
to 3dMarDiv 

AYTES, Oscar (0141) 3dMarDiv_ to 
MCB 29 ms 

BADON, Winsler L_ (3613) MCB 29 


Palms to MCAS EIToro 
BAILEY, Orvelle L (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
57thinfCo 

ALOGH, James E (6621) MACS-7 to 


IstMAW 

BARTON, Richard J (3041) ItstMAW 
to MCB CamLej 

BATTEN, Edgar J (1371) 5trMCRRD 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

BENSON, Thomas G _ (0369 MCAS 


aN CUA) H&SBn 

rUiv. . . - 

BERNARD, Paige 3611) istMarDiv to 
a 

BLIVIN, William C. (3041) 2dMAW to 


Portsmouth Va 
BOCK, Steve J (0369) 99thInfCo. to 
CamPen T 


Cc F 
BONAPARTE, Franklin (3611) 3dMarDiv 
MCS Quant 


BOOKHEIMER. Robert L (5711) Ist- 
MAW to MCRD 
BORDEN, Aaron P (6511) MAD Jax 


to 24MAW 
TURN PAGE 
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"| regret | have only one change of 
address to send Leatherneck." 


Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
in your address. Use the coupon below. Mail to: 
LEATHERNECK, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


Meanwhile, the Post Office will forward your 
LEATHERNECK to you without extra postage if 
your change of address is the result of official orders. 
File a change of address with the post office before you 
depart your old address. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 





Name (print) 


NEW ADDRESS 





Street 


City Zone State—___ 





OLD ADDRESS 
(attach old address label if available) 


Street 





City Zone Sicte—._ 
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TRANSFERS (cont.) 


BOWDEN, Holland C (0141) 6thRfICo 
to 2dMarDiv 

BOYD JR., William (3049)  ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRS Witkes-Barre 
BRACKEN, Harold L (6511) MAD Jax 


2d 
BRAME, John O (i811) tstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
BRECK, William G (6413) 2dMAW to 
istMAW 
BROADHEAD, Robert P (2539) For- 
Trps FMFLan to MB NB NorVa 
BROWN, Richard S (6511) MAD Jax 


d 
oe te Ray (3531) ItstMarDiv to 
BUTTERWORTH, Ben (6413) 2dMAW 
CAGALA, dames M , (0811) 2dMarDiv 


iv 

CALDWELL, Harold B (4611) IstMAW 
to MCAS CherPt 

CAMBELL, Archie W (4111) IstMAW 
to MCB CamPen 

CHUN, James K (0141) MCAS 
Kaneohe Bay to MCB 29 Palms 

CLARKE JR, Thomas J (1811) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen FFT 
E, Harris M (3421) 3dMarDiv_ to 


arDiv 
COLLINS, aaa (6413) MCS Quant 
s 
CONROY, Joseph i. an 2d105mm- 
nt 
COOK, Joe C (O1et) istMarDiv to 


Caer ant Erward E (3537) IstMarDiv 
MCB CamPen FFT 
CORRIGAN JR, Arthur J (0141) 34MAW 


rkCo 
COUGHLIN. Richard H (6511) MAD 
dMAW 


COUNTY, Claude C (3611) MCAS 
ElToro to IstMAW 
CUMMINGS, Jonah P (0369) MB 


tMar Div 
CYLAR JR, Thomas. (0811) 2dMarDiv 
Div 
a GRYSE, Richard Vo (1371) 9th. 


RR iv. 

de LOTTINVILLE, Guy T (307! Ist- 
MarBrig to MCAS E!IToro 
DENISON, Charles E (411!) MCB 
CamLej to Kaneohe Bay 

DENNARD, James (3619) 2dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

DETTREY, Francis. T rn) MCB 


CamLej to 
DICKERSON, Charles R “italy 2dMAW 
to Okinawa 

DORMADY, James L_ (0369) MB 


AdakAl to MCRD SDiego 
DOUGHERTY, Albert L (3071) NAS 


DOVER, George Fo SOO ForTrps 
DUFFY, William C (3531) IstMarDiv 
EVANS, Lawrence (2421) MCS Quant 
FANNING, a R (6513) 2dMAW to 


FARIES, Victor H (1341) MB NB Chasn 
to ForTrps CamLej 
FAR “,. John (0141) 2dMarDiv to 
MCS nt 
FARRIS, iri T (0811) tstMarDiv to 
FFT 


MCB 
FERGUSON JR, Raymond E (6413) 
2dMAW to IstMAW 

ra rt A (3111) MCS Quant 


reetes. Clyde N (3531) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCB CamPen FF 

FOX, Robert D (3041) istMAW_ to 
MCB 29 Palms 

GARDNER, Lloyd (3619) MCSC Bar- 
stow to MCB CamPen 

GAUBERT JR, Raoul J (3041) Ports- 
mouth Va to 2dMarDiv 

OtEe A —_ R (3041) ItstMAW to 


M 

GOLDSMITH. ” Robert J (0848) 4th- 
MCRRD to 3dMarDiv 

GRIGGS, net 7 (6661) MCAS Cher- 


GUTHRIE, Melvin R (0849) ForTrps 
rDiv 
HAACK, Miohard 0 (0369) tOthinfBn 
iv 
HAGINS, Jack A (0111) MCAF Santa 
tMAW 
AM, Perry E (3051) istMAW_ to 
y 
HAMPTON, Jesse D (0369) MB Pearl 
v 
NN, pocetd M (3141) MCRD Pl 
HARRIS, gnises 8 (0161) MCB Cam- 
v 


Le i 

HARRISON, William M_ (6413) Air- 
FMFLant to IstMAW 

HARTIN JR, Robert R (3211) MCSC 


v 

HENDERSON, Delbert D (0141) 5th- 

6thMCRRD to MCS Quant 

HENSEL, Richard E (0144) 2dMarDiv 
HQMC 


HICKMAN, Stanley E asl MCRD 
SDiego to MCRD PI FFT 

HOBBS, Robert N (6413) MCS Quant 
to IstMAW 

HORNADAY, Archie L (1121) MCB 
CamLej to Okinawa 

HUCKS, Howard M (0811) tstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen F 

HUDSON, Bobby W (2732) HQMC to 
MCSA Phila 

HUMPHREY, Carl C (0369) NAS Glen 
to 2dMarDiv 

HUNDLEY, Thomas Y (6413) MCAS 
CherPt to IstMAW 
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arOiv 

JOHNSON, Willian D (0369) 8thMCRRD 
ar Div 

JOHNSON, Witliam J 


t CA herPt 
KITTLE, Shirley E (Otlt) 
Ww 
LAWSON, George Ww 
MAW 


MAW 
MAHONEY. Edward 


29 Palms to MCB ‘camPen 
AR 81 


Kaneohe Bay to MCAAS Beaufort 


3d 
MATERIA Domonick D 
Is' 
Me _ALLISTER, Joke V (0369) 3dMar- 
MC CUE, Edward D 


ego 
NADEAU JR, Armand J 

MAW 
NEVELS JR, ae 





OVERSTREET, Franklin J (0369) 3d- 


MarDiv to 2dMarDiv 


PALLO JR, Mathew (0141) IstMCRRD 


to MCB CamPen FFT 


PARISH, Donald L_ (0761) ForTrps 


FMFPac to IstMarDiv 


PEPPARD, John L pet!) MCB Cam- 


Lej to H&SBn FMF 


PETROSKOVICH, jodi (2533) MCS 
to_FMF Pac ; 

PRUITT, — W (0811) 2dMarDiv 

PUTMAN, Howard E (0369) NAS Mft- 


Fid to tstMarDiv 


RAFFERTY, Thomas W (0369) MCB 
en * to 3dMarDiv 


AY Tommie S (0369) Bridgeport 
Catif to IstMarDi 


iv 
REED, Charles M (0141) 57thinfCo to 


3d Mar 


Div 
RESTO- RAMOS, Nieves (0811) 2dMar- 


Div to 3dMarDiv 


REYNOLDS, Nathan A (2561) 2dMAW 


to ForTrps CamLej 


RIORDAN, Daniel J (2561) MCAAS 


set ais to ForTrps CamLej 
RIVERS, Charlie W (0761) MCB 29 
Palms to MCB CamPen 


RIVETT, Charles B (307i) ItstMAW 


NAS Nrins 


to 
ROBERTSON, James P (023!) ForTrps 


FMFLant to MCB CamPen 


ROLLYSON, = R (tt2t)) FMF- 

ROMERO Rr, Loale (3516) MCRD PI 
MarDiv 

ROUSE, James J (1833) ForTrps FMF- 


Lant to 3dMarDiv 
YDBERG, Richard A (6641) 2dMAW 
to USS Princeton 


SANDERS, George L (0141) 2dMAW 


to H&SBn FMFPac 


SAUNDERS, Bette C (0141) NavActy 


London to MCS 


Quant 
SAXTON, Gad B (0369) 2dMarDiv to 


MCRD 


ee Ee Charles E (0141) 20thInf- 


to IstMarDiv 


i 
SCHWEINSBURG, Fae W (6413) 


2dMAW to IstMA 


SCOTT, Ted R_ (4312) IstMAW to 
MCRRD 
SEATON, Keith L_ (0811) _ ForTrps 
FFT 


FMFLant to MCB CamPen 


sailan. Robert G (3049) IstMAW to 


MCB CamPen 


SHEPHERD, Richard A_ (6412) MB 


NB Bsn to MCAS ElIToro 


! 
SIEGLER, Richard E (2543) IstMar- 


Brig to HQMC 


SILVA, Alfred G (3049) ForTrps 


FMFPac to MCRD SDieg 


0 
SMEAD, Cortes A (6461) MCAAS 


euane' to IstMAW 
MITH, Gerald F (0141) MCS Quant 
“— 9thR 


fiCo 
SMITH, = R (0811) MCRD PI to 


3dM 


arD 
SMI AH “Lester (3531) 2dMarDiv to 


3dMa 
"Warren L (4131) MCAAS 
Beaufort to IstMAW 

















"That's the third time you've missed with 
that handshake. Will you please watch 
each other instead of the camera?" 








¥ Palms 
SPECTOR, — 
ro 
SPELIOPOULOS, Philip P (0141) 
D 


Lej to MCSC Albany 


Pac fo a aa 29 Palm 


Comp Korea to ForTros CamLej 
tt 


WAUGH, D eeitg hed 
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THE E.I. 


[continued from page 21] 


If this observation is correct, three 
Marines besides the Platoon Com- 
manders deserve credit. 

First, Capt Devine’s quiet confidence 
in his enlisted men is everywhere ap- 
parent. His dealings with the troops 
are, in the main, through the l1stSgt 
and the Platoon Commanders. Along 
with his able assistants, Captains C. 
Andrus and R. E. Ejidson, he, despite 
his huge physical proportions, somehow 
manages to remain in the background 
until he is needed. He is neither aloof 
nor austere. He is, plainly, a fine 
company commander. He does not 
merely pay lip service to the conten- 
tion that “The NCO is the backbone 
of the Corps.” He gives new meaning 
to what almost has become a cliche. 

The second man, AMSgt Hyman H. 
Tzizik, Company First Sergeant, is 
possibly the biggest morale builder. 

He is a ‘no nonsense” man behind 
his desk. No junior gets to chat with 
him without his Platoon Commander’s 
“chit.” But, once the formalities are 
observed, he will turn himself inside 
out for his men. He knows them. He 
knows their job. He should. This is 
his second tour with the E.I. Company. 
He was a good enough “all around 
man” to make technical sergeant in 
1950 and master sergeant in 1952 with 
the company. 

He charges through a Quonset Hut 
on surprise inspections like a runaway 


tank roaring, “Get your feet off that | 


sack! Line up that wall locker! 
Straighten up that fire extinguisher! 
Shine those shoes!” 

He’s out the door before anyone has 
a chance to ask, “Who, me?” 

Outside, with a wink, he confides, 
“Gotta’ keep the boys on their 
tees ..,°° 

It was he who pushed through the 
coffee mess for sergeants and below, 
in a building all their own. It doubles 
as a lounge for off-duty men and its 
hours are approximately from “right 
after reveille to right after taps.” 

He is a top-notch administrative 
man, singularly dedicated to “passing 
the word.” There is a bulletin board 
in each of the nine buildings occupied 
by the company—including the head! 

AMSgt Tzizik shares with first ser- 
geants all over the Marine Corps the 
common problem of where to get the 
troops for the “house-keeping” assign- 


ments, without endangering your capa- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 87) 











LOWER PRICE 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You'll find this completely new brilliant green and 
gold binder ideal to: 








y *Keep your 
’ Leathernecks in 





excellent 
condition. 


*Have your 


Leathernecks 


readily 
at hand. 


*Add an 
additional touch 
to your 


_ library shelr. 
\ 


*Save money— — @ 


This is the newest edition of an old 
favorite with Leatherneck readers. The 
popular binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strengthened for extra 
wear, and the Marine emblem is em- 
bossed both on the front and spine in 
gold. Best of all, due to the demand for these quality binders, THE 
PRICE HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds twelve issues of 
LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines with the flexible, 
all metal, hangers supplied with the binder. 

Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The low price of $2.00 
includes handling and postage. 


Cost is lowest yet! 





LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new reduced 
price of $2.00. Remittance enclosed. 


[] Check [] Postal money order 
(DO NOT SEND CASH) 
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“Jimmy Legs”, The Master-at-Arms 


by Bernard Lemon 


Bice IN the “good old days” of wooden ships 
manned by armor-plated seamen who, when the occasion 
demanded, demonstrated their fighting ability with the 
edged and pointed weapons of the day, one of the highly 
important functionaries aboard ships of war was the 
Master-at-Arms; a gentleman skilled in the use and 
handling of all weapons of the time and whose duty it 
was to instruct the crew in the use of these weapons. He 
was the professor of offense and defense. 

The position of Master-at-Arms aboard the vessels of 
that early day was one of considerable dignity and re- 
sponsibility. On the knowledge and training imparted 
and conducted by him depended the chances of victory 
or defeat, or the survival of those who lives depended on 
their ability to wield the weapon in hand better than 
their opponent. 

Through the ensuing years and surviving the transition 
from sail to steam and from crossbow to cannon, the 
Master-at-Arms still pursued his calling aboard naval 
vessels. Even in those times when gunpowder and 
cannon were in general use, victory more often rewarded 
that ship’s company which possessed the stronger right 
arms. Even in the earlier days of firearms, ships of war 
depended to a great extent upon hand-to-hand combat 
to carry the day. Sea fights of that time generally began 
by an exchange of broadsides from short range cannon, 
firing scrap iron and various rubble while still a trifle 
beyond arm’s length of each other. After thus establish- 
ing their belligerency it was the custom for the ships to 
collide and grapple side by side, the issue thereafter de- 
pending literally on the force of arms. 

In this sort of contest, that crew which had been most 
thoroughly and efficiently trained to get in the most cuts, 
thrusts, hacks and jabs quickly and expertly and with the 
most lethal effects, could be counted on to achieve the 
victory. Here’s where the teachings of the more pro- 
ficient Master-at-Arms paid off one hundred per cent. 

As time and the efficiency of ordnance and gunpowder 
moved forward, the need for expert skill in the wielding 
of hand weapons sank deeper into the background. The 
Master-at-Arms still functioned, after a fashion, but 
found himself saddled with other duties having little, if 
any, relationship with the handling of weapons or in- 
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struction in their usage. As civilization and culture pro- 
gressed and longer periods of peace broke out to annoy 
warrior factions, the duties of the Master-at-Arms de- 
teriorated to the extent of his becoming largely the ship’s 
gaoler, turnkey and keeper of the ship’s calaboose, the 
inmates of which, not prisoners of war, but such mem- 
bers of the ship’s company as had run afoul any of the 
numberless regulations of shipboard life as might call 
for confinement in the “brig,” in irons,” the “bilboes,” 
etc. 

By this time just about all that remained for the 
Master-at-Arms to remind him of his former lofty estate 
and dignity, was the fact that he still bore the ancient 
title; training others in the feat of arms having faded 
into the limbo of the past. An “Old Navy” man, of pre- 
Spanish-American War days once described the boarding 
drill as conducted in his time: at the command, “Repel 
Boarders,” all hands rushed to the designated side of 
the ship, brandishing cutlass and pistol, the while shout- 
ing insults and imprecations toward an imaginary enemy 
just beyond the rail. Practically all that was missing in 
this latter day demonstration was the presence, on the 
Quarter Deck, of the ship’s officers encased in breast 
plate and plumed helmet. 

Time takes its toll as it marches on—or sails on, in 
this case; new duties are added and there are newer ways 
of carrying out the old, yet the Master-at-Arms remains 
on the scene, a mere shade of former grandeur, his status 
and duties changed completely, sort of gone to seed as 
it were. Cutlasses are now Naval museum pieces, or 
weapons with which writers of piratical yarns arm their 
heroes and villains. Those cutlasses which have some- 
how survived aboard naval vessels are represented by 
some half dozen blunted blades, minus their former 
gleaming brass “guards.” They are generally quaint 
decorations for the ship’s armory, their blades providing 
bright surfaces on which the Gunners Mates or Armorer 
may bestow the polishing benefits of crocus cloth and 
sperm oil from time to time. 

Just prior to World War I the Master-at-Arms entered 
the twilight of his career. By this time the rating had 
lost all resemblance to any part of its centuries-old glory. 
A vessel of war which may open fire on an enemy per- 
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haps 20 or more miles away, winning or losing the battle 
possibly within seconds; with the majority of the crew 
never so much as glimpsing the foe or having actually 
served at a gun, has little need of such things as pikes, 
battle-axes, broadswords or grapnels, much less for an 
instructor in the use of such. 

At this time the Master-at-Arms had finally and com- 
pletely assumed the role of sea-going policeman—with- 
out traffic problems, of course. He had long ago 
exchanged the use of edged and pointed weapons for 
the memo pad and pencil, and thus armed and outfitted, 
ranged the decks, seeking those deliquents whose names 
he might inscribe as being ‘“‘on the report.” 

Even the very title ‘“Master-at-Arms,” had by now 
suffered indignity, unofficially of course; to the ship’s 
company and to the Navy “Tar” in general, he was 
now known as “Jimmy Legs,” an appellation the origin 
of which possibly has been lost in the obscurity of the 
past. 

Those sailors who were prone to congregate in the 
forehold or recesses of the berth deck to seek fortune 
or small change on a toss of the ivories, did so with ears 
tuned for the tread of rubber heels on ladder or in 
passageway, which might herald the disastrous approach 
of “Jimmy Legs,” whose appearance would most cer- 
tainly cast a pall on the proceedings, to say nothing of 
“Leg’s” propensity for pocketing any loose change or 
legal tender in sight—to be used as evidence, of course. 
The sibilant whisper, “Jimmy Legs,” was sufficient to 
send those crouched around the blanket, diving for 
cover like a school of anchovies before Leviathan. 

“Jimmy Legs” was custodian of the “Smoking Lamp;” 
when the word was passed, “Now the smoking lamp is 
out,” “Legs” began a patrol of the lower decks with all 
the zeal of a Blue Grass foxhound which has heard the 
first blast of the hunting horn, and woe betide the tar 
found surreptitiously stealing a final drag on pipe or 
cigarette. In his search for sly smokers, “Legs” ap- 
parently placed more dependence for detection on his 
olfactory organ than upon the power of sight; he has 





been known to trace the odor of pipe or cigarette 
through three hatchways, even though the aroma of the 
tobacco of those days was more likely to repel than 
attract. He generally had considerable luck on every 
foray. 

When the Church Pennant was flying, and card as 
well as other games and the “smoking lamp,” were under 
ban, “Jimmy Legs” tuned in for the rustle of pasteboards 
with uncanny skill; the faintest click of muffled dice or 
the nearly inaudible swish of checkers on the canvas 
surface of an “acey-deucy” board, brought “Legs” to 
the scene. At such times, only those slumbering peace- 
fully on their “caulking mats,” or those deeply immersed 
in literature could keep “Legs” from exercising pad and 
pencil. 

When the word was passed for an all hands evolution, 
“Jimmy Legs” searched the recesses of the lower decks 
with all the proficiency of a hunting leopard, lest some 
semi-forgotten “sun dodger,” or compartment cleaner, 
miss the opportunity of “bending on to the falls” or of 
carrying his due tonnage of “‘stores.” 

In those days when the firemen raised steam by wield- 
ing a scoop shovel freighted with coal instead of opening 
a burner valve, “coaling ship” was quite a chore—offi- 
cially called a “drill.” At this coaling ship drill, when 
possibly some 12 to 1500 tons of bituminous was intro- 
duced to the ship’s bunkers—by hand—“Jimmy Legs” 
really rolled up mileage in a ceaseless search of the 
ship’s innumerable nooks and crannies, holds, store- 
rooms, hammock nettings, bag alleys, etc., for any 
siesta seeker who might have dodged therein for a 
moment’s respite from the duties of manning the shovel. 

The favorite hunting grounds of “Legs” during coal- 
ing operations, and from which he produced the greatest 
results and inscribed the greatest number of names on 
his report pad, was the head, or, to the unitiated, the 
men’s room. To this area he paid special attention and 
numerous visits, showing the while, high displeasure with 
those appeared likely to prolong their stay. 

The energy and enthusiasm with which “Jimmy Legs” 
performed his duties aboard appeared to reflect, bar- 
ometer-like, the temperament of the commanding officer. 
The captain who tended toward strict discipline, or the 
“taut” ship, could expect to receive a generous repre- 
sentation of the crew at each day’s “Mast;” hied there 
by the Chief Master-at-Arms and his minions; the chief, 
himself well turned out in his best blues, brass hash- 
marks and Apprentice Knot; pompously overseeing the 
proceedings from his post to leeward of the “pulpit,” 
ready to shout, “Attention!” “Uncover!” at the first 
sound of footfall from the direction of the cabin. 

Shortly after World War I the rating of Master-at- 
Arms succumbed to the juggernaut of Naval progress. 
The rating was abolished in the Navy. Those who clung 
to this rating, like grim death to the last, were permitted 
to change to another rating of equal grade and pay in 
which they might continue their Naval career. 

Ships, seafaring and sea fighting, have come a long 
way since the days of catapults, bows, arrows, spears 
and javelins; from muzzle-loaded stone or metal-throw- 
ing cannon, to 14-16 inch Naval guns firing armor 
piercing projectiles a score or more miles. It is farther 
still from the profession of Jimmy Legs, Master-at- 
Arms, raider of crap games and shipboard sleuth. 
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Top Tune 


by E. Fosdick 


Tle HIT parade’s top tune in 1814 was The 
Star-Spangled Banner. Key’s Banner, when set to 
music, started the entire nation humming. Song 
hits usually have a fairly short existence but this 
one not only zoomed into national prominence but 
became a song of all time. 

There are three or four legends concerning its 
debut. Who set Francis Scott Key’s poem com- 
morating the victory of Fort McHenry, to music? 
Some historians say Key is responsible; others say 
a soldier in a camp outside Baltimore. But we like 
the story that gives credit for its musical arrange- 
ment and subsequent popularity to an actor and 
singer—a trouper of the Holiday Street Theatre in 
Baltimore. 

Francis Scott Key had set for himself the task of 
rescuing a friend from British captors. To do this 
the British allowed Key, on September 13th, 1814, 
to board the English truce ship Mindet. Inasmuch 
as this vessel was detained at the mouth of the 
Patapsco River, Key watched the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry from its deck. During the daylight 
hours he watched Old Glory waving over the fort. 
At that time our flag had fifteen stripes and fifteen 
stars. This enormous flag, 40 feet long, could 


easily be seen. When light came and Key could no 
longer see the flag, he paced the Mindet’s deck, 
watching the fiery bombardment of the fort. While 
he watched, the poem of the fray surged into his 
heart and mind. In the morning, when he glimpsed 
the flag still victoriously waving aloft, his poem was 
complete. 












He hastily scribbled the piece on the back of an 
old envelope. When he got back to a Baltimore 
hotel, he showed it to a Judge Nicholson, his 
brother-in-law. 

The judge was so pleased that he sent it to a 
printer for copies to be struck off in handbill form. 
Within an hour after the poem had come from the 
printers, it was hailed all over town by wild enthus- 
iasm. 

In those days, regardless of profession, every 
man was a soldier. The Holiday Street Theatre 
players met for daily military drill in front of a 
tavern next door to their playhouse. Their captain 
obtained a copy of The Star-Spangled Banner and 
read it to the men. They greeted it with hearty 
shouts. 

One of them, Ferdinand Durang, a singer as 
well as an actor, declared the poem must be set 
to music. After searching through song books, he 
found that the tune of the ballad Anacreon in 
Heaven fitted Key’s poem. 

This had been the song of a jovial society called 
“The Anacreontic” whose members held their 
festive meetings at The Crown and Anchor in 
London’s Strand. Dr. Johnson, Bosewell, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and other notables were members 
of this club. 

Fortified with the music of “The Anacreontics” 
and Key’s words, Ferdinand Durang stood on a 
rush-bottom chair in the tavern and sang The Star- 
Spangled Banner to his fellow troupers. His audi- 
ence joined in the rousing chorus. Thereafter 
Ferdinand and his brother Charlie sang The Banner 


-at the theatre after each performance. The audi- 


ence loved roaring out the chorus. 

The two Durang boys, with their parents, are 
said to have played at the Holiday Street Theatre 
from 1808 to 1820. The theatre apparently housed 
what we know today as a stock company with visit- 
ing artists. One such visitor-artist was the elder 
Jefferson; another was John Howard who wrote 
Home, Sweet Home. 

The ship Mindet was eventually retired to Hong 
Kong. When the old vessel was stripped, American 
patriots swarmed over her decks to get the planks 
Francis Scott Key had paced while composing his 
famous poem. 

The Holiday Street Theatre was destroyed by fire 
on September 10th, 1873. It had furnished Balti- 
more with entertainment for 79 years. And not the 
least of its accomplishments was the introduction 
and promotion of The Star-Spangled Banner. 
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DEAR YE EDITOR 


[continued from page 51] 


foresaw a means of ridding myself of the two Hessians and the pair 
of Indians who have been my constant companions since I made the 
most ridiculous mistake of capturing them. I herded them on the raft 
with the good Lance Corporal and myself, mtending to land them with 
me on the opposite shore, leaving them there when we retreated after 
the raid. Everything went well and I lost them in the furious skirmish. 
Unfortunately, shortly after midnight, General Washington decided 
that the enemy troops would be so deeply steeped in the spirit of the 
Yuletide scason that they would not expect an attack. 

Everyone was. The maneuver was a complete success—but who do 
ye think was standing on the bank, waiting for me? My two Hessians 
and the Indians. And do ye know, Ye Editor, they have learned only 
one word of English: “HUNGRY.” Please tell my mother that I am 
slim asa willow and would be forever in her debt for just a few holiday 
goodies. 

Merrie Christmas to ye editor, 

Yr loy 

Yr devoted servants, 

Herman Snodstitch, Sergeant, USMC 

and Jonathon Trumboli, Lance Corporal, USMC 


P.S. Expense list: 





RR ee eee er ee me ee eee ree ee $ 09 
Traaeportation——feed and SOU 6s bas 605k eda wak se eee Rees Loe 
er Sree oe eo Noo A 84.89 CORRS Kener en eens 0 
Lodging and meals—Ve New Stein Imn......scccccccccsece 3.45 
eee EERE Cee ee eee y ee ere ree re re io 
os ois eich 6-069 OE NESSES ORES Ree 20.00 
An ids klaus as Ouige a Mie ae ae ee a $26.06 


Respectively submitted, 
Herman Snodstitch 
Jonathon Trumbolt 


PONYGRAM 
DELIVER IMMEDIATELY 


JANUARY 2, 1777 

YE LEATHE RNECK 
OFFICE OF YE EDITOR 
TUN TAVERN, PHILA., PA. 
BACK ROOM 


FOR SERGEANT HERMAN SNODSTITCH AND LANCE 
CORPORAL JONATHON TRUMBOLI X HAPPY NEW YEAR 
FO YS BOTH KX YR COPY AND SKETCHES EXCELLENT, 
BUT NOT ON DEADLINE X PLEASE ASK GENERAL 
WASHINGTON TO PLAN HIS BATTLES IN ACCORD WITH 
OUR SCHEDULE X YE KNOW HOW GRUMPY OLD BEN 
FRANKLIN GETS WHEN OUR STUFF GOES TO PRESS 
LATE X HE ROBS US, MOST CERTAINLY: BUT WHAT 
CAN WE DO—HE’S THE ONLY PRINTER IN THE COUN- 
TRY WITH A POLITICAL REPUTATION WHICH IS NOT 
UNDER INVESTIGATION X 

CONCERNING YR NEXT ASSIGNMENT, WHILE YE HAVE 
BEEN PLAYING INDIAN AND WINNING FRIENDS AMONG 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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HIS IS the time of year when 
mail carriers will begin to 
notice small heavy packages 

in their deliveries. They may figure 
that some company has just advertised 
a new premium for a box top coupon 
and 25¢; but closer scrutiny will re- 
veal the return address of the USS. 
Treasury Department. These little 
envelopes contain sets of proof coins 
ordered by collectors months ago. 

These sets of ‘“proofs’—cent, nickel, 
dime, quarter and half dollar—are 
made especially for collectors. They 
are cut from carefully selected metal 
blanks and the dies are given a polish 
which gives the coins a mirror-like 
appearance. Unlike ordinary coins, 
produced by mechanical pressure at 
the rate of 90 to 130 coins per minute, 
proofs are struck by hydraulic pressure 
at a slower rate. They are immediately 
placed in plastic cases and never al- 
lowed to come in contact with other 
coins. 

The price for each set is $2.10— 
approximately twice the value of the 
coins, plus postage and _ insurance. 
They can be obtained by sending a 
postal money order, drawn to Mrs. Rae 
V. Biester, Superintendent U.S. Mint, 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. Many people 
who are not coin collectors find these 
sets an attractive novelty and order 
them for their unique interest. 


k e 


Recently we received the following 
letter from a former Marine: 


Dear Sir: 

I collect old U. S. coins and spe- 
cialize in Indian Pennies. Most of 
my old coins come from people who 
have coins lying around their attic 
or in trunks or among their souve- 
nirs. Another source is from other 
collectors who may want to trade. 
Then I trade my surplus coins for 
the ones I need. 


PAGE FOR COLLECTORS 


I started collecting many years 
ago but only of late have I really 
been very active. During my years 
of active duty with the Marines I 
did not collect any coins at all. 

I am, at present, looking for old 
Silver Dollars dated before 1878 
and Indian Pennies of any dates, 
Twenty-Cent Pieces, Three-Cent 
Pieces, and Half Cents; also Half 
Dimes and Flying Eagle Pennies 
(these were minted before the 
Indian Pennies). I have a tremen- 
dous amount of surplus coins to 
swap for the aforementioned coins. 

I belong to the American Numis- 
matic Association and use their vast 
store of reference books which is 
free to members. I recommend any 
one of the books published by R. 
S. Yeoman and published by Whit- 
man Company of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin. 

At the present time, I have eight 
full and complete sets of Indian 
Pennies and about 5000 additional 
Indian Pennies of duplicate dates; 
three full sets of Large Pennies 
dated 1826 to 1857, inclusive, plus 
some earlier dates from 1794 to 
1825. I have many other coins too 
numerous to list but they range all 


the way from the Half Cents to 
Early Silver Dollars. 

The best coin I have is an 1877 
Three-Cent Piece (Proof), of which 
only 510 were minted by the U. S. 
Government. I also have a 1795 
Silver Dollar in excellent condition. 
One of my complete Indian Penny 
sets is almost all Proofs, Brilliant 
Uncirculated, Uncirculated and al- 
most Uncirculated coins. To place 


a total value upon my collection is 
very difficult because of the chang- 
ing market and other factors; but to 
give you an idea, the above-men- 
tioned Indian Set sells for about 
$1500.00; the three-cent piece about 
$160.00; and the silver dollar for 
about $80.00. It must be remem- 
bered that these coins are almost 
unheard of these days because they 
are. brilliant, uncirculated and 
proofs, unattainable unless they are 
bought from collectors or dealers. 

I would like to call your readers’ 
attention to a very important fact 
about coins and that is never to 
clean them; many rare and valuable 
coins were ruined by cleaning them. 
Collectors warn that to clean a coin 
may reduce its value to zero. Also, 
dates do not set the value of a coin 
—many real old coins are only 
worth one or two times their face 
value and, of course, the condition 
of a coin is the most important 
factor. To give an example, at a 
recent auction a 1913 Liberty (V) 
Nickel was sold for $7000.00 . be- 
cause only five were minted by the 
U. S. Mint. (Don’t start looking— 
they are all accounted for and 
safely tucked away by their 
owners.) 





I would appreciate hearing from 
my old Marine buddies who served 
with me at Floyd Bennett Field, 
Quantico, Cherry Point, Edenton, 
San Diego, Corvallis, Oregon; Pele- 
liu, and other places. 

I can be reached by writing: 

P. O. Box 392 
Rockville Centre, L.I., N.Y. 
Yours very truly, 
Arthur M. Frisenda 




















ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
E cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 


rine Corps Reserve. 


BGen Carlton A. Fisher, 
USMCR 


More than 100 area Marines and 
personal friends paid tribute to 
Brigadier General Carlton A. Fisher, 
USMCR, at a testimonial dinner 
held recently at the Hotel Markeen, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The occasion marked 
the retirement of Gen Fisher from 
the Corps after 42 years of service. 

Gen Fisher enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in June, 1917, and was com- 
missioned in 1918. During World 
War II, he served on the staff of the 
Commanding General, Fourth 
Marine Division, and participated 
in the landings at Saipan and 
Tinian in 1944. 

After World War II, the general 
attended many top-level training 
schools, including the Naval War 
College in Newport, R. I. He also 
served on a number of Marine Re- 
serve Policy Boards; was President 
of the Fourth Marine Division As- 
sociation in 1946; and was the 


National Commandant of _ the 
Marine Corps League for three 
years. 

Brigadier General William 


Stickney, Deputy Director of the 
Division of Reserve, represented the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
at the dinner and presented Gen 
Fisher with a General Officer’s flag 
and an official seal of the U. S. 
Marine Corps. Speaking for the 
Commandant, Gen Stickney cited 
Gen Fisher’s many years of out- 
standing service to the Corps and 
to the country. 
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Edited by 
AMSsgt Paul C. Curtis 





Official USMC Photo 


BGen W. Stickney (R), acting for the Commandant, 
presented the Marine Corps Seal to BGen Fisher 


Placed On Retired List (20 years) 


BICKLEY, Roy W. 
NEEF, Robert L. 
LIVESAY, Wendell O. 
MURPHY Jr., Louis A. 
BOGUE, Douglas W. 
FLOYD, Donald S. 
HARNESS, Jerry A. 
HOLTZ, William L. 
SMITH, Arnold P. 


Placed On Disability Retired 


COOK, John H. 
SMITH, James G. 
ALBERS Jr., Vincent A, 
GRAVES, Leon A. 
STULL, George W. 
FOGAS, Ted G. 
CAMPBELL, Leonard A. 
ALTOMARE, Charles C. 


Placed On Retired List 
(Title 10, U. S$. Code) 


RIDENOUR, Audra F. 


LtCol 
LtCol 

Maj 

Maj 
Capt 
Capt 
Capt 
Capt 
Capt 


List 


BGen 
BGen 
Capt 
Capt 
Capt 
2ndLt 
cwo 
wo 


cwo 


Placed On Retired List (30 years) 


Master Sergeant (E-7) 
LESTER, William H. 216875 3071 


Transferred To 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


Sergeants Major 


ALDERMAN, Thaddies M. 283448 6499 
BARNARD, Alan W. 275335 6499 
CHISHOLM, Adrian C. 255703 0399 
CIESLUK, Broney A. 271061 6499 
SCHRUDDER, Jack F. 260011 0399 
TOMPKINS, Richard D. 275716 3099 


First Sergeants 


JACQUOT, Stanley G. 275641 0898 
Master Sergeants (E-7) 
BALLOU, Carlos 258113 0369 
BENSON, Benjamin R. 273484 3371 
BIGGS Jr., Chester M. 276355 0141 
BLACK, Delmar M. 270583 2639 


nce a Marine... 


~~ 
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BROTHERLY, Joseph E. 276503 6613 
BRACEY, Albert B. 231120 3311 
CHAPMAN, Emil G. 276701 3049 
CHIPPLE, Edward J. 274756 6412 
CLOWDUS, Virgil 270334 3371 
COLE, Watson H. 276091 0141 
DALY, John G. 274539 4691 
DI LEO, Louis R. 274428 0141 
HABERMAN, Robert R. 275598 0121 
HENBEST, Frederick L. 262319 3537 
HOMENICK, John 257237 0141 
JENKINS, Benjamin M. 272725 0369 
LEA, James W. 273082 0111 
MARTIN, Glenn M. 272483 0369 
MIKES, Ralph R. 273458 3371 
MILLER, George P. 269316 0849 
MILLER, Mark N. 260332 4621 
PETERS, John H. 148268 3211 
POLLETTE, Hugh 272734 3516 
SEEGER, Harold A. 276280 3537 
SHAWLER, Joseph A. 276122 3371 
SIEGER, Norman P. 275330 1316 
STOVER, Buford H. 270985 6413 
VAN CASTER, Bernard L. 274373 5534 
WALKER, Benjamin L. 276147 6413 
WATERS, James E. 259066 0369 
WOICEK, John 265337 0369 


Gunnery Sergeants (E-6) 


DAVIS, Robert T. 273023 0111 
FAGAN, Paul M. 281565 1349 
FITZPATRICK, James W. 266545 3516 
HOLL, Bernard T. 275245 3537 
JACOBS, Lee H. 274184 3537 
JOHANNSEN, Fred 276168 1841 
MARTIN, Charles J. 275558 0369 
WAXMUNDSKI, Walter J. 358944 2171 


Staff Sergeants (E-5) 
MAYS, Clarence E. 274005 0369 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


First Sergeants 
MC CANN, Richard J. 234685 3598 


Master Sergeants (E-7) 


DOTY Jr., Walton L. 296093 2645 
JOHNSON, Hartsell R. 317560 3349 
SNODGRASS, John C. 264734 0141 


Gunnery Sergeants (E-6) 


ASHLEY, Cecil B. 313143 1169 
HERNANDEZ, Camaliel 652102 1381 
SHERMAN, Claude C. 1105893 0211 


Staff Sergeants (E-5) 


AYRES, Samuel B. 334484 3531 
HARMSEN, John C. 607334 0141 
SARKA, Arthur 879063 0811 
SHORT, Snoe 1384279 6461 
VASQUEZ, Valdemar 1133231 0369 
VAUGHT, James R. 980277 2336 

END 





ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 


ON PAGE 14 
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9. (a); 10. (c). 








HARD ALEE 
ANSWERS 
1-d, 2-g, 3-f, 4-i, 5-b, 
6-h, 7-j, 8-e, 9-a, 10-c 








THE E. I. 


[continued from page 79] 


city to perform your primary mission. 
He must meet a monthly requirement 
of three sergeants and eight others for 
guard duty and three messmen for the 
galley. There are weekly training and 
annual marksmanship qualifications. 
And, nightly, he must keep a portion 
of his troops aboard to fight any fires 
that might break out. It takes a lot 
of juggling. 

The last of the triumvirate is the 
top enlisted man in the company— 
IstSgt Andrew P. Boquet (pronounced 
Bo-kay). 1stSgt Boquet enlisted in the 
10th Infantry Battalion, USMCR, in 
New Orleans in 1936 and switched to 
the Regular Establishment in 1939—be- 
fore some men in his company were 
born. He was at Iwo and Chosin. He 
joined the E.I. Company two years ago. 

His demanding job requires the foot- 
work of a tight-rope walker and the 
tact of a maitre d’, since his orders 
come, not from the CO, but from “up 
on the hill.” 

In the Ad building, Major J. F. 
Holzbauer, who bears the unassuming 
title of Scheduling Officer, is the man 
who presses the button to start the 
chain reaction. The major, a Naval 
Academy graduate, knows where all 
the buttons are, except the panic one. 


Of him, I1stSgt Boquet says, “ ... 
brilliant man... leaving soon... he'll 
be a tough man to replace.” 

Three weeks in advance, the major 
sends down a memo listing upcoming 
problems that will require E.I. parti- 
cipation. It’s 1stSgt Boquet’s job, after 
consultation with AMSegt Tzizik, to 
decide who goes where, when, to teach 
what. 

To make the decision, he uses what 
he calls his “Weegie.” It is an infinitely 
complicated aid called a ‘‘roster” by 
the uninitiated. On it is a sufficient 
number of blocks to record where 
every man in every platoon will be 
every minute of every day for a week 
in advance. 

Most of the company has, of course, 
never seen the Weegie. But they all 
know of its existence and they have 
complete faith in its fairness. 

More accurately, they have faith in 
the man who is operating it. Being the 
kind of man he is, 1IstSgt Boquet can 
get some surprising results out of his 
Weegie. No one has ever had to cancel 
a date in D.C., give up a weekend pass, 
or be talled back from leave by the 
Weegie. 

Like Maj Holzbauer, 1stSgt Boquet 
will soon be leaving. The major is 
transferring from Basic School—l\stSgt 
Boquet is retiring. The indications are 
that MSgt Frink, selected for E-8 as 
this was being written, will replace 
Boquet. 

The Weegie will be in good hands. - 

END 
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Photo by AMSgt John J. Bodnar 


Edited 


A Mass kit was purchased by members of the 12th Infantry Battalion 
to make possible the fulfillment of their spiritual needs during drills 


Marine Of The Year 


Cpl (E-4) Raymond A. Stewart, Jr., 
VMA-216, has been named ‘Marine 
Reserve of the Year’ by the Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers Association of 
Seattle, Wash. 

The award is given yearly to the Ma- 
rine Regular or Reservist who performs 
outstanding services in the best interest 
of the Corps, beyond ‘the call of his 
regular duties. It is also an incentive to 
stimulate interest in the Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

Colonel Frederick E. Leek, CofS, 
Marine Air Reserve Training Com- 
mand, made the presentation to Cpl 
Stewart at the annual Military Inspec- 
tion of VMA-216. Mr. George Russell, 
president of Seattle’s MCROA, was a 
guest of honor at the inspection. 

Cpl Stewart, whose civilian occupa- 
tion is a pipeline contractor, is married 
and has three children. 


ISO, MAD 
Sand Point NAS 
Seattle, Wash. 


by ACpl John T. Morehead 


Chaplain’s Gift 


When the 12th Infantry Bn. of Pitts- 
burgh shifted from Thursday nights to 
alternate Sundays for its drills, Divine 
Services were included in the plan of 
the day. Protestants were well taken 
care of in this department—the bat- 
talion chaplain, LtCdr James A. 
Walther, is a professor at Western 
Theological Seminary. But a shortage 
of Catholic priests in the Pittsburgh 
Diocese made it difficult to provide for 
the spiritual needs of the Catholic 
Reservists. 


A solution was found when Monsignor 
Andrew J. Pauley, rector of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, volunteered to “shepherd” 
the Marines in early Sunday mass, in 
addition to his regular responsibilities 
in the parish. 

Still another problem had to be over- 
come. How would the Monsignor 
transport his sacred vessels to and from 
the training center, especially since they 





“a 


Photo by AMSgt Mroz 


Col F. E. Leek, Marine Air Reserve Chief of Staff, congratulated 
Cpl Ray Stewart for winning "Marine Reserve of the Year" award 








were not designed to be moved? De- 
termined to make the Monsignor more 
“mobile,” the Catholic Marines pooled 
their resources and purchased a special 
“Mass Kit,” similar to the ones used 
by chaplains in the field. 

The Marines of the 12th Infantry 
Battalion have emphasized once more 
the phrase, “For God and Country.” 


12thInfBn 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Five For Five 


Marine Reserve Sgt (E-5) John 
Kuzma, of the 48th Infantry Co, USM- 
CR, Binghampton, N.Y., is one Re- 
servist whom many expect to become a 
unit First Sergeant some day soon. 

With only six months active duty 
under his belt, Kuzma possibly became 
the senior six-month trainee in the Ma- 
rine Reserve when he was meritoriously 
promoted to E-5 in April. 

Except for six months active duty as 
an ASgt (E-4), Kuzma has served with 
the Binghampton unit since August, 
1953. Since that time he has not missed 
a drill while a member of the unit. 

In June, 1957, after almost four years’ 
service with the 48th, Kuzma decided 
he needed active duty experience and 
requested a discharge in order to join 
the six-month program. But, true to 
form, he was back at his post as unit 
Drill Instructor as soon as he was re- 
leased from active duty. 

If you ask around the 48th, you 
won’t find many people willing to bet 
against Kuzma becoming a_ First 
Sergeant. 


IstMCRRD 
Garden City, N.Y. 





Official USMC Photo 





Miss Pacific Island, Bennie Morgan, gave flowers to Jack Lee and 
Al Aikins prior to the 2d Divvy reunion (San Francisco, July 17-19) 


Chiet’s Son Enlists 


ETC Parks C. Newsom, a veteran of 
almost 31 years in the U. S. Navy, 
looked on proudly as his son, Parks, 
Jr., was sworn in as a private in the 
Marine Corps Reserve by Major W. 
F. Koehnlein, of Savannah, Georgia’s 
5th Rifle Company, USMCR. Pvt 
Newsom enlisted in the Corps’ Six 
Month Training Program. 

Chief Newsom joined the Navy in 
September, 1928, and is presently sta- 
tioned at Savannah’s N&MCR Train- 
ing Center. 

1-1, 5th Rifle Co., USMCR 





Official oe Photo — 
ASgt Charles Hargrove and PFC George S. Sapsky demonstrated 
the slogan, “Modern Minute Men" during "Splash Day" at Galveston 


- Scholarship 


The young Marine Reservist who 
captured first place in this year’s Ist- 
MCRRD Technique of Instruction 
Competition was recently awarded a 
scholarship to the Dale Carnegie Insti- 
tute. 

ACpl! Richard H. Verzone, from East 
Braintree, Mass., received his prize 
from Colonel W. T. Fairbourn, District 
Director. 


PAB, IstMCRRD 
Garden City, L. I. 


Future DIs 


Two young Marine Reservists, who 
have not yet seen Parris Island, ex- 
ecuted drill commands as though they 
were veteran graduates of the Marine 
Corps Ceremonial Team during the 
Loyalty Day “Pageant of the Colors,” 
sponsored by the VFW in Jackson, 
Miss. 

PFCs Bob Findley and Wayne 
Myers, members of Jackson’s 2d 105- 
mm. Howitzer Battery, participated 
with their high school drill team, Jack- 
son Central, seeking state-wide honors 
in trick drill competition. The sharp, 
clear commands of Myers and Findley, 
executed with precision, enabled the 
high school team to out-drill its com- 
petitors (three college teams) and win 
all the awards. 

Both became Marines through the 
Six-Month Training program and will 
enter boot camp sometime after gradu- 
ation. 

2d!105mmHowBtry 


Jackson, Miss. 


END 
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DEAR YE EDITOR 


[continued from page 83] 


THE HESSIANS, THERE HAS BEEN CONSIDERABLE AC- 
TIVITY IN THE HUGE LAKES THAT LIE TO THE NORTH 
X THERE ARE MARINES THERE, YOU IDIOTS! X SOME- 
WHERE THERE IS A BRILLIANT GENERAL WHO ENGI- 
NEERED THE WHOLE OPERATION X SEEK HIM OUT 
AND SEND ME THE WHOLE STORY AND SKETCHES OR 
YE KNOW WHAT WILL HAPPEN WHEN I LAY HANDS 
ON YE X 
COLONEL AMBROSE BRISBANE 
YE EDITOR YE LEATHERNECK X 
ADD ... «TRE MERAY YULE FAS SOFTENED YR 
MOTHER’S HEART X THE GOODIES WERE DELICIOUS X 
MY COMPLIMENTS TO YR MOTHER X 
Asn Ae Bi 


September 23, 1777 
Freeman’s Farm 
Saratoga 
Ve Editor 
Ye Leatherneck 
Tun Tavern 
Back Room 


Dear Ye Editor, 


Please sir, we did like you said, but it took a little longer than we 
expected as ye will note by the above date. But I know ye'll like the 
story and the sketches we made along the way. 

It was, believe me, Sir, most difficult to find the man you referred to 
in yr last letter (January 2, 1777) but ye'll find that it was worth it. 
He gave us plentifully of his time and was most hospitable to Lance 
Corporal Trumboli, (you remember him, the artist), and myself and 
the two Hessians and the Indians with whom I am now a blood brother. 
Think of that, Sir a real blood brother to two honest-to-goodness live 
savages to whom I have taught “God Save The King,” just in case... 

But enough about myself, Sir. In this packet ye will find a full re- 
port on the gallant service performed by the Marines in the lakes 
region, but, in addition, there is a really powerful biographical account 
of the exploits of a fabulous hero. 

He was a militia captain in Connecticut when war broke. He led his 
company to Cambridge where he proposed an expedition against Fort 
Ticonderoga. He became a colonel in the Massachusetts Militia and 
raised troops by sheer personality and power of will. Later he himself 
led the capture of Saint Johns, Quebec. After a march through the 
Maine forests in which he was wounded, he was made a brigadier 
general by Congress. Again, after most gallant leadership in the battle 
of Ridgefield he was promoted to the rank of major general. There 
can be no doubt that he will live in the minds of Americans as the hero 
of this War for Independence. Our readers will be fascinated by the 
story of his career. And I know, Sir, when ye read it ye will forgive 
my errant ways. 

Yr long-lost servants 
Herman Snodstitch, Sergeant, USMC 
and Jonathon Trumboli, Lance Corporal, USAMIC 


P.S. His name is Benedict Arnold. 
HS. 





_ BULLETIN BOARD 


Compiled by AMSgt Francis J. Kulluson 





BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 
sidered official. 




















Assignments to Recruiters’ School and 
Reassignment to Recruiting Duty 


In an effort to alleviate the serious shortage of 
recruiters, various actions are being taken to reach 
the authorized personnel strength of the recruiting 
service to enable accomplishment of its mission 
during Fiscal Year 1960. In order to maintain an 
individual’s proficiency in his primary military oc- 
cupational specialty within the operating com- 
mands, it has been a policy of Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps not to reassign noncommissioned of- 
ficers to a second tour of independent type duty 
until they had completed a minimum period of 
three (3) years on other than independent type 
duty. 


It has been determined necessary to temporarily 
reduce the period of time since last serving on 
independent type duty to a period of two (2) years 
for noncommissioned officers requesting recruiting 
duty. This applies to noncommissioned officers 
requesting Recruiters’ School in accordance with 
MCO 1300.9B, and to those who have previously 
served on recruiting duty and request reassign- 
ment. Personnel who were interviewed at major 
posts and stations for recruiting duty during Janu- 
ary, and February, 1959, are being considered for 
such assignment under this criteria. Noncommis- 
sioned officers who have served more than one (1) 
tour of recruiting duty are not eligible for reassign- 
ment to that duty. Noncommissioned officers who 
have previously served a tour of recruiting duty, 
and who make application for reassignment in ac- 
cordance with Marine Corps Bulletin 1300 and 
are selected, will be considered as entering a 
second tour for a minimum period of two (2) 
years. 


Processing Procedures on Requests for 
Preference of Duty Station or Duty 


Officer and enlisted personnel are afforded the 
epportunity through the medium of official cor- 
respondence to indicate preference of duty station 
or duty. In order to simplify the procedures in- 
volved, to reduce unnecessary correspondence, to 
insure adequate and timely consideration, and to 
authorize approval at the lowest level capable of 
granting such approval, it has been found appro- 
priate to provide further guidance, as set forth in 
this order. Normally, when reassignment is con- 
templated on officers or staff noncommissioned 


officers, the latest fitness report received by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps will be considered prior to 
reassignment. Therefore, submission of preference 
of duty station or duty from officers or staff non- 
commissioned officers is not necessary, except 
where unusual or special circumstances prevail. 
Consideration of requests or statements of prefer- 
ence of duty station by personnel for whom no 
fitness report is submitted should be governed by 
consideration of time on station/length of regular 
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BULLETIN BOARD (cont.) 


tour, needs of the individual command, and needs 
of the Marine Corps as balanced against the desires 
of the individual. 

Individuals submitting a request for preference 
of duty station or duty in accordance with guidance 
contained in the above paragraph, will address 
such requests to their immediate commanding 
officer. 

The Commanding Officer of the Marine con- 
cerned, upon receipt of a preference of duty station 
or duty request, will process the request as follows: 

(1) Where approval is appropriate: 

(a) Any command in the chain of command 
which normally furnishes replacement drafts or 
fills quotas which would satisfy the requested pref- 
erence, is authorized and encouraged to approve 
the request and to place the individual in the next 
draft or quota, provided such transfer is in accord- 
ance with the established policy. 

(b) In cases where the provisions of subpara- 
graph (a) above do not apply, readdress the re- 
quest to the Commandant of the Marine Corps via 
official channels and indicate by endorsement there- 
on, approval, reason therefore, and replacement 
requirement. 

(2) Where disapproval is necessary: Return the 
request to the individual concerned by endorsement 
thereon, indicating the reason for disapproval. The 
following may be used as guidance for disapproval 
of requests for transfer: 

(a) Has served less than the fixed tour of 
duty or one (1) year on station whichever is 
longer. 

(b) 2d Dislocation Allowance entitlement in- 
volved. 





(c) Services needed at present station. If an 
untimely replacement requirement would result 
from approval, disapproval is indicated. 

(d) Less than eighteen (18) months remain- 
ing on current period of obligated active service. 

(e) Individual possesses basic military occu- 
pational specialty, therefore not qualified for 
transfer to a post or station which is obviously not 
in a position to train the Marine in a qualified 
military occupational specialty. 

b. Commanders in the chain of command re- 
ceiving endorsed requests for preference of duty 
station or duty, where disapproval is necessary, will, 
by return endorsement to the individual concerned 
indicate disapproval, with the reason therefore. 

ce. Headquarters Marine Corps, upon receipt of 
preference of duty station or duty requests, will 
accomplish either of the following: 

(1) Approvals will be so indicated by author- 
izing the requested action. 

(2) Disapprovals will be filed without return 
reply. 

As a guide, where the request has not been au- 
thorized within a two-month period after submis- 
sion, it may be assumed that the request has been 
disapproved. In connection therewith, queries are 
not desired on action taken by Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps where no reply has been received. 

d. The above instructions do not in any way 
affect the procedures set forth in reference (b) in 
the submission of humanitarian transfer requests, 
or any request or application solicited by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps from individuals. 

e. Prior to submission of any request in accord- 
ance with the provisions of MCO 1330.1, Com- 
manding Officer will insure that adequate advice 
and counsel concerning appropriateness is made 
available to the individual concerned. 


Marine Recruit Leaves Increased Five Days 


Marine Recruits will receive an additional five 
days recruit leave, Headquarters Marine Corps an- 
nounced recently. 

It is intended that all recruits, except six-month 
trainees, be given an opportunity of taking 20 
days recruit leave as soon as possible upon com- 
pletion of basic training. Recruit leaves were 15 


days. Six-month recruits will continue to receive 
15 days. 

Graduate recruits destined for aviation assign- 
ments will be given recruit leave upon completion 
of recruit training; all other Marines will complete 
individual Combat Training before their recruit 
leaves. 


Pamphlet On Benefits For Veterans And Dependents Now On Sale 


A revised edition of the Veterans Administration 
pamphlet, “Federal Benefits for Veterans and De- 
pendents” is now on sale at the U. S. Government 
Printing Office in Washington, D. C., for 15 cents 
a copy. A discount may be secured for quantity 
purchases. 


The booklet, also called VA Fact Sheet IS-1, for 
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easy identification, has been prepared by the VA 
to explain the nature of all major U. S. veterans’ 
benefits, the eligibility of requirements for each 
benefit, and where to apply. 

An index arranged by wars and peacetime serv- 


ice provides a ready reference to benefits. 
END 





OPERATION VIGILANCE 


[continued from page 45] 


The 0500 atomic ‘‘explosion” was 
the signal for the 13th to jump off 
again in hot pursuit of the remnants 
of the Aggressor force. Objectives One- 
Alpha and One-Bravo were theirs with- 
out any real resistance. But Objective 
Two bristled with Aggressor troops. 
Here, it was clear, was to be their last 
desperate stand. This would be the 
major infantry action of the operation. 

Back at the Richmond artillery CP, 
there was a lull as the opposing in- 
fantry faced each other. At about 0530, 
Sunday morning, the entire battalion 
gathered around Lieutenant Com- 
mander Paul J. Forsythe, who con- 
ducted church services. Commander 
Forsythe has been the _battalion’s 
chaplain for the past six years. He 
had ministered to the spiritual needs of 
Marines during World War II on 
Guadalcanal, Guam, Okinawa and in 
China. 

As the services ended, the warning 
came of an impending air attack. The 








men raced for their holes. Again, as 
they had the night before, the Agres- 
sors demonstrated their atomic capa- 
bility. From a lone, apparently land- 
based plane, they dropped a tactical 
air weapon which exploded with violent 
force about 1200 yards from the gun 
positions, 

Moments later, teams armed with 
“Geiger Counters” bounded from their 
holes and raced from position to posi- 
tion, checking for radiation contamina- 
tion. (These Geiger Counters were a 
demonstration of the Marines’ pen- 
chant for improvisation. Basically, 
they were .30 caliber ammunition cans 
to which a short, thin rubber hose had 
been attached. The gauges. which 
measured the extent of radiation were 
made of bottle tops.) 

When the area was declared safe, 
the Reservists continued the fire mis- 
sion that had been interrupted by the 
blast. Radiation, blast and burn 
casualties were quickly tagged and 
carried away by stretcher-bearers for 
emergency treatment as the problem 
continued. 

But it soon became apparent that 
“radiation-buildup” would force the 
battalion to abandon their position. 

At 0710, the last of the howitzers was 


coupled to its prime mover and the 
battalion moved out. Forty minutes 
later the first round was in the air 
from the battalion’s new position. 

The Aggressors had, again, chosen 
their ground well. They commanded 
the crest of a hill that sloped gently 
downward over open ground to a tree- 
lined stream. On the other side of the 
stream there was cover. But to reach 
it, the 13th had to advance down a 
comparatively open stretch of about 
300 yards. This they did not do. 

Instead, they held the ridge line 
opposite the Aggressors and poured a 
torrent of fire across at them. The 
Aggressors returned the fire, nearly 
shot for shot, for fully half an hour. 

Suddenly, all hope for the Aggres- 
sors vanished as, out of the dense 
wooded area on their left flank, poured 
a shooting, shouting company of 13th 
Infantry. 

Pinned down by the furious base of 
fire from across the ravine, the Aggres- 
sors had committed the cardinal tacti- 
cal mistake. They’d allowed their 
enemy to get on their flank. 

The fire from the opposite ridge line 
lifted now as the attacking element 
raced through and destroyed the last 
of the PURPLE people. END 
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Gyrene Gyngles |. 


Lest | Forget 


I saw them die in the blood red snow 
When the medics were just too late, 
And I prayed to God for safety 
That the same was not my fate. 


I heard their cries on the white-capped 
shores 

As they crawled upon the sand, 

I heard the dying curse the wars 

That brought them to this land. 


I saw them live through days of hell 
No rations, no sleep and no gun, 

And they fell upon their knees to pray 
Just to see one more setting sun. 


I saw them storm the island palms 
And heard each bullet whine, 
I saw the fear in every boot 
That touched a covered mine. 


I saw the sweat, the blood and sun 
Touch many a battle scene, 

With only a helmet, a cross and a gun 
To blanket a dead Marine. 


Yes, I returned to live my life 
For I have not paid the debt, 
Oh, God, still not this restless heart 
Lest I too soon forget. 
Norma James 





On The Sands of Parris Island 


On the sands of Parris Island, where the 
sun is like a curse, 

And each day is followed by a night that’s 
slightly worse. 

Cx: the sands of Parris Island, where a 
girl is never seen, 

Where the sky is never cloudy, and the 
grass is always green. 


On the sands of Parris Island, where the 
ants and lizards play, 

Five hundred fresh mosquitos replace each 
one you slay. 

On the sands of Parris Island, only five 
hours of blessed sleep, 

Where there isn’t any soda, or any candy 
you can eat. 


On the sands of Parris Island, Marines we 
train to be, 

And those of us who make it will keep 
our country free. 


Chet Mulka 


What Is This Guy? 


He’s up before daylight 
To spit-shine his shoes 
And blitz all the buttons 
On his full dress blues. 


Then a shower and shave 
That leaves his face clean 
And off to the courthouse 
This real sharp Marine. 


With a cherry, “Good morning,” 
He greets all the folks 
As he stops to converse 
And to tell a few jokes. 


And then to his office 
Which is spotlessly clean, 
He left it that way, 

This real sharp Marine. 


He reads all his mail 
Then answers a few, 
And off to the file case 
For a few things to do. 


There are prospects to see, 
Two speeches to write, 

And some definite plans 

For the Fair, Monday night. 


There’s a Mothers’ Club meeting, 
And a Press Club speech, 

And then in between 

There’s a class he must teach. 


The cars need a wash job, 
There are “A” signs to change, 
And a veterans’ benefit 

That he must arrange. 


You’d think that a week 
Would not be time enough 
But it’s not yet noon 

And he’s done all this stuff. 


It’s like this each day, 
But he takes it in stride. 
It’s these difficult tasks 
That fill him with pride. 


And it’s pride that he has 

For both country and Corps, ) 
As he does all these things 

And a few thousand more. 


It’s polish and shine 

And smile all the day, 

But he wouldn’t change it. 
He likes it that way. 


He’s a sea-going bellhop, 
A ring-tailed tooter. 
“What is this guy?” 
A Marine Corps Recruiter. 
AGySgt James M. Cook 


Love’s Language ) 


This Marine of mine 

Has strange speech for a Cupid: 
When I tell him my news, 

He says, “What else is new, kid?” 


And if something goes wrong, 

Say, if our bank account tumbles: 
Instead of a frown, it’s 

“The way the cookie crumbles.” 


When I bring out of my kitchen 
A gourmet’s delight, 

With a smile he exclaims, 

“Babe, that chow was all right.” 


Our wealth you could measure 
Not in pounds, but in ounces; 
Doesn’t bother my Marine: 

“That’s the way the ball bounces.” 


But by favorite saying 
From the lips of my hero 
Is simple, and sweet: 
“Darling, you’re four-oh.” 
Anne Cook 


Men of Valor 


Men of valor, of truth and of pride, 


Men who walk with a confident stride. ) 
Those who are fighting for their God and 
homeland, 


Those unafraid to take their stand. 
The ones who are willing to give their 

lives, 
For their God, homefolk, children and 

wives. 
Men who need never walk alone, 
Men whose bravery is not unknown 
Whose story’s been told a thousand times 

and more, 
Whose valor is known from shore to shore. 
The ones who have tasted war’s bitter gall, 
And, undaunted, went on, to give their all. ‘ 
Men who know what they’re fighting for, ) 
These are my men, the men in the Corps. 

ASgt Barbara Roach 








BOOK SHOP PRESENTS: 


Books for Marines, written about 
Marines and mostly by Marines 


These books may be ordered from the 


LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP, P. O. Box 1918, 
) Washington 13, D. C. 


Send check or money order only. Please—no cash! 
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THE GREAT DECISION by 


Michael Amrine. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 
Price $3.95 


What, if anything, would be altered 
or repeated if the United States were 
again in a position to announce the 
secrets of the Atomic Bomb to the 
world? Michael Amrine, who has done 
many articles and a few books on the 
subject of atomic discoveries, has pre- 
pared a simple but authoritative book 
for the lay reader on a complex topic 
which has remained somewhat hidden. 

The day-by-day, week-by-week story 
and all the major actors in the opening 
phase of a new age are woven into a 
highly revealing fact sheet. Exactly 116 
days after President Truman took over 
the executive reins of our government, 
the Bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. 
At the time he became President he did 
not even realize that such a weapon 
existed. How, then, was he able to 
make such a decision? Or didn’t he 
make the decision? Were recommenda- 
tions of the scientists, concerning social 
and political after-effects of atomic 
bombing, ever considered by the presi- 
dent’s advisors? Was there official dis- 
cussion of a demonstration use of the 
bomb on uninhabited territory, before 
Hiroshima, and why wasn’t this done? 
How was Truman able to sidetrack 
Congressional inquiries into the seem- 
ingly atrocious waste of millions of 
dollars, spent on an undercover produc- 
tion which produced nothing? 

Author Amrine paves the way so that 
each reader may arrive at his own con- 
clusion as to whether or not errors were 
committed by those who made the 
final choice in the dropping of the 
Bomb. His material is solid and fol- 
lows each and every detail in a 
smoothiy presented story of facts. 
Arscine, who managed the publicity 
campaign for the Federation of Atomic 
Scientists and late, was director of 
public education so: brookhaven Lab- 
oratory, is well qualified on the sub- 
ject of what transpired in those pre- 
Atom Bomb days in the closing stages 
of WWII. 

John Morehead 
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THE HISTORY OF MILI- 


TARISM by Alfred Vagts. 
Meridian Books Inc., New 
York Price $7.50 


This book was originally written and 
published on the eve of the Second 
World War, in the early expectation of 
a large conflict to come. To cover the 
newer phenomena, variations and ideas 
of militarism, two chapters, based on 
recent literature, have been added to 
the original text. 

Highly technical, this book is a must 
for the military student. ‘‘Militarism,” 
as the author points out, “. . . presents 
a wide array of customs, interests, 
prestige, actions and thought as- 
sociated with armies and wars and yet 
transceding true military purposes.” 

The volume would make a valuable 
reference for any military book shelf. 

B. M. Rosoff 









DESTROYERS and DE- 
STROYERMEN by _ Brock 
Yates, the story of our “Tin- 
Can” Navy. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. Price $3.00 


In United States naval history per- 
haps there is no more colorful type of 
ship than the fast and agile destroyer— 
a terrier of the sea, ready to take on 
anything from a U-boat to an enemy 
flattop. Destroyers and Destroyermen 
is the story of these ships from their 
torpedo-boat beginnings in Civil War 
days to tomorrow’s atomic-powered 
missile-launching types. There are 
exciting action stories of World Wars 
I and II and of heroic peacetime rescue 
operations. 

The major mission of the destroyer, 
anti-submarine warfare, is treated in 
detail. There is also a_ fascinating 
chapter on what life is like aboard a 
modern destroyer. 

Today the destroyers of the United 
States Navy are steaming at all points 
of the compass, prepared at an instant’s 
notice to defend our vital sea lanes. 
These tiny ships, affectionately known 
as “tin cans,” are versatile and tre- 
mendously potent men-of-war. 

The history of our destroyer navy is 
long and thrilling. In this book, author 
Brock Yates takes you to sea on these 
magnificent little ships to relive some 
of their most memorable moments of 
glory. 

END 
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The Japanese Army in 
The Pacific War 


By Saburo Hayashi 



















In collaboration with 
Dr. Alvin D. Coox 
Published by The Marine Corps Association 


A factual history of the Japanese Army and its opera- 


) tions in the Pacific War. - 
Available 11 May 
The LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP *$4 50 
Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. . 
) *Only 
$3.50 if 


ordered 


through the 






Leatherneck 


Bookshop 
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